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IVoiMAii,  phj/tiologieaOy  conndered  at  to  Mind,  Moralt, 
Marriage,  Matrimonial  Slavery,  Infidelity,  and  Di¬ 
vorce,  by  Alexander  Walker.  London:  A.  H.  Baily  Sl 
Co.— Wiley  &  Putnam  :  New  York. 

It  it  vexatious  to  think  of  the  immense  amount  of  fold 
beaten  out  into  gossamer  leaves,  which  a  breath  of  air  tears 
to  piece*— instead  of  being  refined  and  melted  into  one  small 
sterling  ingot,— of  talent  in  its  natural  and  crude  state,  diluted 
over  many  undertakings,  none  of  which  can  hope  for  more 
than  an  ephemeral  existence,  instead  of  being  wrought  out 
and  concentrated  in  one  strong  effort,  which  should  leave  a 
mark  upon  the  year  which  saw  its  introduction  to  the  world. 
Enough  care  it  not  taken  by  the  generality  of  modem  authors 
to  do  justice  to  tlieir  own  endowments.  Some,  in  a  wish  to 
be  metaphysical  and  subtle,  lose  themselves  in  a  labyrinth  of 
perplexed  langtiage— others,  by  way  of  being  lively,  fall  into 
trifling  puerility— and  a  few  of  riclier  imaginations,  from  the 
want  of  the  guiding  influence  of  g«)od  taste,  which  alas  !  come* 
not  bv  inspiration,  clothe  their  thoughts  in  language  too  pomp¬ 
ous,  and  epithets  bordering  on  the  fantastic.  It  is  far  worse 
ith  the  writing*  of  some  of  our  modem  men  of  science — 
those  at  least  who  have  undertaken  of  late  years  to  expound 
the  doctrine  of  the  constitution  of  the  works  of  Nature ;  and 
who,  in  their  attempt  to  make  the  study  of  physiology  popu¬ 
lar  among  women,  aiul  to  point  out  the  many  error*  in  educa¬ 
tion  that  have  arisen  from  ignorance  of  our  organization,  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  system  of  hot-bed  excitement’ 
which,  by  endeavoring  to  make  women  join  the  triumph  o 
science  to  victories  tweet  and  more  sure,  not  only  saps  the 
foundation  of  her  attractions,  but  tends  to  give  a  sickly  and 
senbinental  estimate  of  female  duty,  ami  to  depreciate  com¬ 
mon  every  day  morality,  as  being  beneatli  the  coosidcradon 
of  exalted  virtue. 

That  female  education  in  general  is  defective  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  is  a  truth  which  cannot  too  often  be  repeated,  or  placed 
in  too  many  points  of  view ;  whether  we  consider  woman  as 
a  moral  and  sentient  being,  for  whose  happir.i.'st  society  is 
sccountstble,  or  regard  her  merely  as  the  mould  in  which  the 
entire  race  is  cast,  proofs  of  this  deficiency  start  into  fre- 
tpicnt  evidence,  in  manifold  acquired  habits  of  thotight  and 
action,  which  impair  her  usefulness  to  society,  and  interfere 
with  her  own  individual  happiness.  So  flagrant  a  neglect  of  the 
physical  education  of  women,  is  alike  criminal  and  foolish — 
a  stain  on  civilization,  and  a  drag  upon  the  future  progress  of 
the  specie*.  But  alas  !  amidst  the  blare  of  science  and  the 
burst  of  discoverie*,  bow  fearful  are  still  the  barbarism  and 
ignorance*  of  the  nineteenth  century !  Custom,  however,  is  a 
gieat  Minder ;  and  as  it  has  been  well  observed  by  Condoieet, 
in  his  Progrit  de  tEtpril,  the  world  conies  into  possession 
rf  the  (acu  necessary  to  correct  it*  various  errors,  long  bafore 
■I  can  be  induced  to  apply  them. 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  seeking  to  elevate 
die  eharncter  of  the  dearest  and  most  excellent  puftkm  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  by  pointing  out  the  pitiable  deffciencie*  of  that 
lygteai  of  education  by  which  boarding-school  mistresses  mod¬ 
ify  the  rising  generatioa  of  young  Imlie*,  and  tanching  womai. 
Is  iwErifce  even  the  endearmenu  of  domestic  life  in  quest  of 
knuwfedge,  altogetbcr  fotvign  to  the  purposes  fer  which  she 
ara*  enlisd  inia  exisaeaoe,  almost  invariably  beyond  the  read, 
sfksr  reasomiy  powers,  and  freqoeiNly  revokiag  to  every  senai 
if  feaiMe  dslisacy  aad  propriety.  No  wonma  ever  yet  onos- 
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pensaled  by  her  learning  for  that  total  abandonment  of  female 
character  which  is  inseparable  from  the  assumption  of  such  at¬ 
tainments  ;  for,  according  to  Cabonis, — on  author  frequently 
.  quoted  in  the  work  before  us, — if  women  wish  to  astonish  by 
,  feats  of  mental  strength,  tlien,  almost  all  their  charms  vanish 
— they  cease  to  be  that  which  they  are  in  making  vain  efforts 
I  to  become  that  w  hich  they  wish  to  appear ;  and  losing  tlie  at- 
^  tractions  without  which  the  empire  of  beauty  itself  is  uncer- 
I  tain  and  brief,  they  in  general  acquire  only  tlie  pedantry  and 
I  the  absurdities  of  science.  How  much  more  beautiful  and  at¬ 
tractive  it  is  to  behold  a  woman  excelling  in  those  languages, 

^  which  are  of  easy  attainment,  in  the  general  knowledge  which 
^  these  present,  in  drawing,  in  music,  and  in  the  dance ;  in  scru¬ 
pulous  attention  to  personal  propriety,  in  simple  elegaiire  of 
^  costume,  and  in  all  the  lighter  domestic  arts !  The  chief  ob¬ 
ject  of  female  existence  being  such  as  it  is,  woman’s  devotion 
p  to  sense  and  to  imagination,  her  weakness  and  her  artifice,  aie 
inseparable  from  her  nature ;  and  therefore  depth  of  reason¬ 
ing  and  strength  of  judgment  are  at  utter  variance  with  her 
physical  and  moral  structure.  It  is  in  her  position  of  wrife 
and  mother,  that  woman  shines  wdth  the  brightest  and  steadi¬ 
est  lustre.  It  is  the  persevering,  daily-repeated  self-denial, 
the  habitual  courage,  the  unobserved,  unobtrusive  devotion, 
I  which  testify  to  the  real  nobility  of  her  character,  and  show 
I  her,  not  as  the  creature  of  impulse,  but  the  undeviating  and 
devoted  martyr  of  a  principle  or  an  affection.  As  Mr.  Walk¬ 
er  eloquently  observes,  “  Her  most  charming  study  should  be 
the  modest,  the  vrinning  display  of  those  accomplishments 
that  increase  the  magic  of  her  charms ;  her  dearest  employ- 
f  ment  gracefully  to  flit  through  all  the  mazes  of  the  labrynth  of 
love :  and  tlie  noblest  aim  of  her  existence  to  generate  beings, 
who,  as  women,  may  tread  the  footstep*  of  their  mother,  or,  as 

*  men  may  excel  in  the  higher  virtue*  which  these,  to  them 
softer  and  sweeter  occupations,  render  it  impossible  that  they 
themselves  should  attain.”  The  empire  of  woman  should  be 
an  empire  of  softness,  of  address,  of  compliance;  her  com- 

'  mands  caresses,  her  menace*  tears, — and  no  woman  can  hold 
I  this  sway  over  the  heart  and  the  will  of  man,  whose  mind  is 
'  constantly  employed  in  investigations  remole  from  life ;  for  a 
'  learned  and  philosophical  lady  is  no  less  out  of  character,  nor 
’  less  ridiculnus,  than  are  those  beings  originally  of  opjHisite 
sex,  who  lose  the  cbsuwctenstics  of  men,  as  it  were,  in  thi’ir 
^  attempts  to  attract  favorable  notice  in  our  public  streets,  by 
’  the  assumption  of  the  stays,  the  flowing  hair,  and  the  artificial 
'  strut.  How  beautifully  has  Rousseau  described  in  tlie  follow¬ 
ing  psmsage,  what  a  woman  should  be  to  ensure  her  own  hap- 

*  pines*,  and  the  welfare  of  those  she  loves. 

I  "  The  first  and  most  important  quality  of  a  woman  is  gen¬ 
tleness.  Made  to  obey  a  bring  so  imperfect  as  man,  after  full 
‘  uf  vice*  and  always  full  of  faults,  she  ought  early  to  learn  to 
,  siifler  injustice,  a^  to  bear  wrongs  from  a  husband  without 
]  complaining.  It  is  not  for  hu  sake,  it  is  for  her  own,  that  she 
^  ought  to  be  gentle.  The  ill-temper  and  obstinacy  of  women 
never  do  any  thing  else  than  augment  their  ill*  and  the  bad 
'ooduct  of  their  husband*  ;  they  feel  that  it  is  not  aritb  these 
p  -um*  that  they  ought  to  be  overcome.  Heaven  did  not  make 
^  woman  insinuating  and  persuasive  that  they  might  be  peevish; 
j  it  did  nut  make  them  feeble  that  they  might  be  imperious  ;  it 
lid  not  give  them  a  voice  so  soft  that  they  might  rail ;  it  did 
mt  give  them  features  so  delicate  that  they  might  disfigure 
t  'hem  with  rage.  When  they  are  angry,  they  disfigure  them- 
4  <elve*:  they  Imve  oAeti  reason  to  complain,  but  they  ore  always 
f  wrong  ia  scolding.  Each  ought  to  maintain  the  character  of 
I  he  respectiva  sex  :  a  husband  too  mild  may  reader  a  woman 
impertinent;  but  at  least,  if  a  man  be  not  a  monster,  the  gen- 
'  ileness  of  a  woman  will  pacify  him,  and  triumph  over  him 
e  woner  or  later.” 
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A*  to  what  she  should  not  be,  we  cannot  demonstrate  the 
point  in  more  emphatic  language  than  by  borrosring  again 
from  Cabanis. 

"  It  is  perhaps  worse  still  for  the  small  number  of  those  in 
whom  a  somewhat  masculine  organization  may  obtain  some 
success  in  those  pursuits  altogether  foreign  to  the  faculties  of 
their  mind.  In  youth,  at  maturity,  in  old  age,  what  shall  be 
the  place  of  those  uncertain  beings,  who  are  not  properly 
speaking  of  any  sex  ?  By  what  attraction  can  they  fix  the 
young  man  who  seeks  for  a  companion  1  What  assistance 
can  aged  or  infirm  relatives  expei-t  of  them  1  What  pleasure 
can  they  diffuse  over  the  life  of  a  husband  T  Shjl  we  see 
them  descend  from  the  height  of  their  genius  to  watch  over 
their  childien  and  their  doitn’stic  affairs  T  All  those  relations 
so  delicate,  which  form  the  charm  and  which  ensure  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  woman,  exist  no  longer  there ;  in  wishing  to  extend 
her  empire  she  destroys  it.  In  a  wonl,  the  nature  of  things 
and  experience  equally  prove,  that,  if  the  fei-bleness  of  the 
muscles  in  woman  forbid  licr  to  descend  into  the  gymnaseum 
and  the  hippo*lrome,  the  qualities  of  lier  mind  anil  the  port 
she  ought  to  play  in  life,  forbid  her,  perhaps  more  imperious¬ 
ly  still,  to  make  a  spectacle  of  herself  in  the  lyceum  and  the 
portico.” 

Replete,  as  the  work  before  u*  certainly  is,  with  valuable 
instruction,  conveyed  in  an  intelligible  and  sometimes  pleasing 
form,  we  cannot  say  tliat  it  is  exactly  calculated  to  give  a  just 
idea  of  female  nature,  to  teach  practical  duties,  or  to  form  the 
female  mind.  This  book  contains  many  useful  hints,  but  like 
Mr.  Walker’s  last  work  on  “  Intermarriage,"  it  is  mixed  uiw 
fortunately  with  too  large  a  proportion  of  baser  matter,  which 
renders  it  unfit  for  indiscriminate  circulation.  Ha  has  here 
attempted  to  discuss  philosophically  the  moral  relation*  of  the 
sexes,  a*  founded  on  physiological  principles,  and  in  seeking 
to  establish  the  truth,  lie  has  apparently  regarded  a*  worthiest 
and  contemptible,  all  tlie  conventional  forms  of  language, 
which  the  affectations  of  modern  n'fineroent  have  caused  to  be 
considered  os  the  only  cuneiit  phraseology,  among  people 
uf  education  and  uf  taste.  TlH>Te  is  a  great  deal,  however, 
which  admits  both  of  analysis  and  of  extract.  Even  without 
offending  the  most  fastidioas  among  that  numerous  and  influ¬ 
ential  Uidy  of  our  subscribers,  whose  especial  privilege  it  is  to 
add  an  O.  B.  to  their  oam<!s. 

In  showing  that  nature  has  conferred  on  woman  a  sacred 
characU'r,  to  which  man  naturally  and  irresistibly  pay*  hom¬ 
age,  and  given  her  a  prompt  and  infallible  instiiict  as  a  guide 
in  all  her  gentle  thoughu,  her  charming  words,  and  her  benefi¬ 
cent  actions,  Mr.  Walker  sustains  that  there  is  a  vast  diffeience 
between  the  brain  and  miml  of  man,  and  the  brain  and  mind  of 
woman ;  showing  that  the  sex  of  mind  originates  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  vast  superiority  and  sensibility  in  woman ;  wh^ 
inferiority  of  intellect  is  thus  compensated  by  superiority  of 
instinct.  He  also  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  power  of  rea¬ 
soning  is  incompatible  with  the  organization  of  woman,— that 
great  mental  exertion  is  injurious  to  her,  and  that  a  vast  men¬ 
tal  superiority  would  cause  her  suffering  and  misery.  That 
woman’s  perception  of  what  is  fitting,  her  politeness,  her 
vanity,  her  affections,  her  sentiments,  her  dependence  on,  and 
knowledge  of  man,  her  love,  lier  artifice,  her  caprice,  being 
chieffy  instinctive,  reach  the  highest  degree  of  perfection; 
whereas  her  friendship,  her  philanthropy,  her  patriotism,  and 
her  politics,  requiring  the  exercise  of  reason,  ore  so  feeble  as 
to  be  worthless. 

Mr.  Walker  applies  the  term  ihstiiict  to  {he  focuhy 
which  lead*  to  all  acts  in  which  reason  is  not  engaged,  but 
which  never  lead*  to  the  errors  to  which  reason  is  Bahia ;  and 
afeer  giving  a  qiecific  definition  of  the  varions  kinds  *of 
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which  constitute  the  great  sensibility  and  observing  faculties 
which  woman  is  allowed  to  possess,  and  what  Galen  terms  a 
*'  sensation  occasioning  a  Mind  impulse  to  a  determinsite  course 
of  voluntary  action,”  he  observes: 

"  There  are  no  mysteries  in  instinct ;  though  some  mystics 
contend  for  them.  Thus  they  talk  of  a  wmderful  instinct  di  | 
lecditg  the  bee  to  form  cells  of  six  sides — the  form  which  ad¬ 
mits  the  greatest  number  of  cells  in  a  given  space  !  Now  the 
(act  is,  that  the  bee  is  guilty  of  no  such  absurdity :  it  makes 
the  cell*  round  like  the  form  of  its  body;  and  their  common 
pressurif  makes  them  six-sided :  the  exterior  walls  of  the  outer 
cells  reuiain  always  round,  because  not  subjected  to  any 
pressure. 

On  this  subject,  these  mystics  were  followed  by  the  phreno¬ 
logical  ones.  Spurxkeim,  having  placed  his  constructiveness 
on  the  side  of  the  head,  found,  in  the  remarkable  width  of  the 
bee’s  head,  a  decided  proof  of  its  j>o9se88ing  that  faculty  in 
the  most  wonderful  degree — until  it  was  j>ointed  out  to  him 


proof  of  the  universsdly  (elt  existence  of  thu  distinction,  the 
Mahomedans  at  once  divest  woman  of  soul  and  of  future  life. 
Horatio  Plati,  in  his  work  entitled  “Woman  not  of  the  Same 
Species  with  Men,”  has  endeavored  to  show  tliis  from  the 
Bible  itself.  Meunier  says,  tliat  among  all  savage  nations,  as 
if  women  were  considered  profane  even  from  the  nature  of 
their  sex,  they  are  not  allowed  to  assist  in  religious  ceremo¬ 
nies  ;  while  in  a  similar  spirit,  Moore  sings — 


“  O  womsm  !  your  heart  is  a  pitiful  treasure ; 

And  Mahomet's  doctrine  was  not  too  severe, 

When  he  thought  you  were  only  materials  of  pleasure. 
And  reason  ttnd  thinking  were  out  of  your  sphere.” 


from  extracting  from  many  scattered  ideas,  a  great  idea  that 
embraces  the  whole.  Yet  Mrs.  Wolstonecraft,  one  of  the  most 
sensible  female  writers  of  any  age  or  country,  says : 

“  The  power  of  generalising  ideas,  of  drawing  comprehen¬ 
sive  conclusions  from  individual  obst'rvations,  is  the  only  ac¬ 
quirement,  for  an  immortal  being  that  really  deserves  the 
name  of  knowledge.  This  power  has  not  only  been  denied  to 
women,  but  writers  have  insisted  that  it  is  inconsistent,  arith 
a  few  exceptions,  with  their  sexual  character.  Let  men  prove 
this,  and  I  shall  grant  that  woman  exists  only  for  man.” 


This,  observes  our  author,  has  already  been  proved  by  the 
smallness  in  women  of  the  middle  and  posterior  part  of  the 

_  ,  .  ,  ,  .  I  brain — ^the  seats  of  the  highest  faculties,  and  by  their  incapa- 

To  atone  in  some  manner  for  having  uttered  such  atrocious  .  .  .  ,  ,  .  ,  •  ,  .  j  , 

,  ,  city  to  distinguish  relations,  or  to  think  in  an  orderly  manner, 

libels  upon  the  gentle  sex,  Mr.  Walker  then  endeavors  to  | 

prove  in  all  seriousness,  that  instinct,  os  a  mental  qualitv,  is  i  “Under  such  physiological  conditions,  we  see  why  her  jm/g- 
not  less  valuable  than  reason,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  say, ‘that !  perverted  by  the  prejudges  of  the  senses.  In- 

I  stead,  thci-efore,  of  pnxlucing  any  persisting  determination,  it 


cism  is  an  ignus  fatius  which  always  leads  into  bogs,  whence 
its  stupid  admirers,  if  they  escape  at  all,  always  escape  in  a 
very  dirty  plight.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Mayo,  misled  by  the  I 


i essenual  duties  are  confided  I  jpj^.rmiiiatioiis,  every  instant  destrliy- 

I  ed  one  by  another.” 

—j - ..  ,  -o---  - .  ,  -  ,  But  if,  instead  of  judgment,  woman  only  possesses  a  quick 

common  cant,  commits  a  very  palpable  error.  ‘  We  he  :  the  attenUon  he  pays  to  physical  impressions,  and  the  diffi-  ,  aominance  of 

•  with  a  general  and  precise  anticipation  of  what  the  re- 1  culty  of  escaping  from  tlie  dominant  power  of  her  sensations  ,  ‘ 
suit  will  be,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it.  A  hungry  person  knows  !  naturally  blind  her  with  the  lustre  of  things  chiefly  external.  :  . 


From  these  peculiarities  in  women,  it  would  seem  that  { 


her  instinctive  faculties,  it  must  also  be  allowed  tliat  in  certain 


that  the  food  lie  prepares  to  eat  will  grsaify  his  appetite;  a  „  ,  _  ,  l.  .•  n. 

j  L  '  .1  .  L-  ■  -11  u  ■  _  1  ...  u-  '  By  this  means,  her  IDEAS,  or  the  combinations  of  her  vanous 

drowning  person  hopes  that  his  cries  will  bring  people  to  his  ■'  ’ 


i  circumstanccs.she  evinces  a  presence  of  mind  far  superior  to 

_ _ „  ^ _ , _ _  _  c  .  I  .  .  1-  j  ‘  cleveiv'ft  man,  and  in  a  moment  seems  to  attain 

assistance.  But  there  are  instances  in  human  beings  in  which  tnipressions  bemg  necessarily  modified,  tlmy  are  conse- '  cximbined  determinations,  than  result  from  laborious 

intelligent  motives  caimot  be  assigned  for  voluntary  actions.  '  qucntly  more  quick  and  dazzling  than  solid : — She  rather  en-  ’  ^ 

The  infant  at  the  breast,  or  struggling  when  first  plunged  into  jQyg  present,  than  reflects  on  the  past,  or  calculates  as  to 
wsoer,  employs  muscular  efforts  for  its  sustenance  or  preser-  .if.  .  r  u  i  .u  .  u  • 

.  ‘  ^  ,  ,  ,  1  •  L  u  i*  ii_  the  future ;  it  follows,  also,  that  passion  haiing  no  necessary 

vaDon.  DO  less  vnliintnrv  than  tnos<>  which  the  schoolbov  >  '  r  c  j 

[  connexion  w-ith  reason,  and  vanity  or  caprice  dominating,  it 


vation,  no  less  voluntary  than  those  which  the  schoolboy 

makes  when  draining  his  orange ;  or  the  exhausted  swimmer  ________ 

when  be  ^Is  for  help.  But  in  tlie  infant,  the  mouve  which  sometime,  happens,  that  to  forbid  any  thing  to  women,  is  a  r^ical  dUinclination  to  every  thing  ix-qiiiring 

leads  to  the  voluntary  eflort,  IS  not  the  anticipation  of  pleasure  :  suiBcient  to  make  them  desire  it— that  hatred  is  in  them!  j  i 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  most  eminent  women,  who 
have  applied  themselves  to  the  contemplation  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject,  all  agree  in  attributing  to  woman  a  total  want  of 


or  wlvMtage.  but  a  spontaneous  tendency  ;  a  blind  inclination, !  indifference ;  and  that  they  never 

or  instinct.  ' 


The  $eeond  iperics  is  then  described  as  that  which  is  sub-  ^ 


attention,  to  tlie  observation  of  relations,  to  order  and  method, 
!  to  generalization,  traces  of  connected  ideas,  and  modes  of  rea¬ 
soning  ;  in  perfect  consistency  with  all  this,  Madame  Necher 


{larduil  wounds  inflicutd  on  vanity  or  injuries  in  love 

.  J  J  J  •  .1  A  ,  f“«H:tion  in  j  Wani  rf'p7r,«.Vraa^'e  U  the  gteaT  fault  of  ... 

•equent  to  individuftl  experience,  and  dependent  on  individnal  i  woman,  is  not  the  less  susceptible  of  excitement,  and  yields  t.  i 

.  .  ,  I  . .  I.  s  II  *  '  man  in  every  thine,  morals,  attention  to  health,  friendship,  dw. 

U^uon ;  thu  eventually  Incomes  habit,  and  b,  suUabl,  ,  „  etAsUy  to  every  excess.  This  it  is  which  leads  her  to  K>ek  ! 

^rtng  Ik.  orgaruzal^H,  gradiully  ac^uiro.  Uk*  genenc  ^  ,„pport  in  superstition,  and  to  prefer  Uie  most  enthusiastic  ^  ^  perseverance.”  So  unn.- 

Aaracter  of  excluding  all  process  of  reasoning,  bp  tuilablf  and  extravagant  theological  doctrines— how  true  a  picture  of  i^^nl  are  menial  nursuiu  to  wome 
ttUering  ike  organization."  So  phrenology  is  not  infalli-  woman’s  susceptibility  is  the  following : 

Me  after  all  ;  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  he  rendered  subservient 
to  purposes  of  early  instruction ;  for  how  can  we  deliberate  : 
upon  the  qualifications  of  a  balie  of  three  months,  or  decide  as 
to  the  most  fitting  career  be  shall  be  made  to  pursue — wheth-  skies;  lier  soul  pours  itself  forth  in  the  bosom  of  the  divinitv;  i  j  v  .l  .u  .  /  j-  .  w  n  \ 

.  h. « bTrcwiw, »  ™ "•"■r  ""  i!™  i  *"■  r”, «'■  "•■'‘"i 

I  .  r  1  •  1  r  twoons;  her  breast  n»ea  and  falls  with  rapidity;  her  com-  ' nra 

sweep;  it  the  whole  bumpological  system  la,  in  danger  of;  ^  the  lace. of  her ‘estnWnU.  Night 

being  put  oat  of  order,  and  the  cerebral  developement  i,  sus- ;  comeson;  she  hears  the  celestial  choir,  ;  her  voice  joins  theirs  I  of  both;  and  that  on  these  depend  the  characteristics  of  the 

oeptiblc  of  either  deterioration  or  improvement?  Will  tlte  ?"  concert.  Again  she  return,  to  ™nh;  she  speaks  of  joys  mind— its  aenteDes.,  its  mobility,  the  q.nckness  and 

I  tneflaole ;  she  is  listened  to ;  she  is  convinced,  and  slie  per-  .  .. 


tural  are  mental  pursuits  to  women,  that  Mrs.  Wolstoncraft 
I  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  “if  we  revert  to  history,  wi, 
‘  In  modern  times,  it  is  chiefly  through  the  enthusiasm  of '  shall  find  that  the  women  who  have  distinguished  themselves, 
woman  the  religious  croeils  have  been  promulgated.  ‘  The  '  have  neitlier  been  the  most  beautiful,  nor  the  most  gentle  of 
nun  in  the  cloister,’  savs  Dideort,  ‘  feels  herself  elevated  to  the  r 

_ _  1 _ , _ _i_  !_  -L  1 _  0.1  inrir 

'’i  Thei 
le  I 

'  in  woman  the  sensitive  faculties  are  great,  and  the  reasnnine 
one  small ;  that  instinct  moreover  takes  sometimes  the  place 


scientific  editors  of  the  “  Knickerbocker”  take  up  the  subject 
ia  their  own  hands,  and  give  us  some  of  their  masterly  anno-  ] 
tations  in  reference  to  it,  in  their  next  number? 


suadcs  otiiors.’ 

Consistently  with  this  disposition,  women  believe  in  ghosts 


To  show  that  a  much  greater  numher  of  the  actions  even  of  apparitions,  in  dreams,  magic,  con  juring,  and  fortune-  I 
man,  become  instinctive  than  is  commonly  imagined,  our  an-  Celling,  and  they  comply  with  all  superstitious  customs.  It  is  j 
thor  brings  forward  the  case  of  two  persons  leaving  the  house  ^  ^  influence  of  this  ill-regulated  imagination,  tliat  we 
to  walk  together,  and  proves  that  as  tlx-y  step  down  stairs,  or  must  ascribe  the  fact  of  a  greater  number  of  insane  women 
turn  into  the  street,  every  step  is  conscious,  rca.soncd,  and  men,  In'ing  confined  in  lunatic  asylums, 

voluntary ;  but  when,  proceeding  in  a  long  street,  they  engage  ^  Bie  intensity,  rapidity  and  variability  of  all  these  men- 
in  interestiiig  conversation,  their  steps  become  more  and  more  operations,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  tlie  imagination  of  wo- 

uncooscious  and  involuntary,  and  they  continue  so  until  across- :  .’hould  Ik*  superficial  and  restless,  ratlier  than  profound, 

mg,  a  new  turn,  or  an  o'ostar.le,  requires  a  momentary  exer¬ 
tion  of  consciousness,  reason  and  volition,  after  winch  they  re- 
ridK  their  previous  instinctive  condition.  Thus  are  all  the  i  that  genius  which  consumes  and  devours,  that  burning  elo- 

'  qucnce,  those  sublime  transports  that  penetrate  to  the  bMtom 
of  our  hearts,  will  be  ever  wanting  in  tht  writings  of  our  wo¬ 
men.  The  writings  of  women  are  always  cold  and  pretty  like 
themselves.  There  is  os  much  wit  as  you  desire,  but  never 
any  soul.  They  are  almost  always  a  hundred  times  more 
sensible  than  passionate ;  women  know  not  liow  either  to  feel 
or  to  d  iscribe  even  love.” 


'  energetic  and  sustained.  Accordingly  Rousseau  observes ! 

“  That  celestial  fire  which  excite,  and  inflames  the  soul. 


ironul  acts  of  woman,  ia  whom  the  vital  system  is  more  great¬ 
ly  developed  than  in  man,  deemed  instinctive,  not  rational.  It 
moreorer  appears  that  the  fundamental  and  essential  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  mental  and  locomotive  systems  of  woman  are,  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  slighter  developement,  utterly  incapable  of  rising 
above  this  instinctive  influence  of  her  vital  system.  The  oc- 
tioas  of  women  being  all  more  or  less  instinctive,  we  can  ac¬ 
count  for  her  rapid  tact,  her  instantaneous  feeling  of  the  pro- 
priotins.  and  her  promptitude  in  deciding  the  little  matters  that 
naturally  fell  under  her  cognizance,  which  have  been  such 
sooroes  of  surprise  to  observers. 

ThiseKUnordinaiy  distinction  between  the  character  of  the 
Btale  and  female  mind,  and  the  obsnrvationt  as  to  the  predomi- 
noaoe  of  instinctive  (acuities  in  the  latter,  are  to  us,  at  lenst, 
at  oaoe  startling  and  new.  The  author,  however,  supports  his 
ergameat  with  great  sdrnitnrss  and  skill,  and  shows,  that  as  a 


Sappho  has  indeed  been  cited  as  the  author  of  lyric  strains 
not  excelled  in  any  age ;  but  her  masculine — ^lier  unwomanly 
character,  procured  her  from  Horace  the  name  of  “  Mascula 
Sappho.”  Works  of  genius,  generally  speaking,  exceed  the 
ciqiacity  of  woman ;  and  she  has  never,  therefore,  by  any  cul¬ 
tivation  of  her  mind,  attained  even  one  of  those  conceptions 
whicdi  form  the  highest  triumphs  of  the  mind.  Woman  seises 
the  details  and  shades  of  objects,  dependenton  the  senses,  ntore 
than  their  remoter  conception  or  their  relsuions,  dependent  on 
reason ;  this  prevents  her  (rom  genermluing  matters  of  (act, 


facility  of  its  operations,  its  tact,  its  feebleness,  its  liglitness, 
and  its  graces;  some  writers,  however,  boldly  insist  that 
tliese  are  the  mere  results  of  education— of  the  education 
which  men  bestow  upon  them.  Rousseau’s  admirable  reply 
I  is  worth  extracting. 

j  “  Women  cease  not  to  cry  out  that  we  bring  them  up  to  Is* 
I  vain  and  coquettes  ;  that  we  amuse  them  |>crj>etuallv  with 
puerilities  in  order  to  remain  more  easily  their  masters ;  tbci 
lax  us  with  their  faults.  What  folly !  Since  when  it  it  that 
men  have  interfereil  with  tlie  education  of  girls  ?  What  pre¬ 
vents  mothers  from  liringing  them  up  as  they  please  ?  Thers 
are  no  colleges  for  tlieni :  great  mislortune !  Oh  !  would  to 
God  that  there  were  none  for  boys!  they  would  be  more  sen¬ 
sibly  and  more  hotH'stly  brought  up.  Do  we  force  your  daugh¬ 
ters  to  wa.ste  tlieir  time  in  sillinesses  ?  Du  we  compel  them, 
in  spite  of  themselves,  to  pass  lialf  their  lives  at  their  toilet 
after  your  example  ?  Do  we  prevent  you  from  instructing 
them,  and  causing  them  to  be  instructed  according  to  your 
own  srill  ?  Is  it  our  fault  if  they  please  us  when  they  aw 
beautiful,  if  their  affectations  s^uce  us,  if  the  art  which 
they  learn  from  you  attracts  and  flatters  us,  if  we  love  to  tee 
them  dressed  with  taste,  if  we  permit  them  at  leisure  to  shar¬ 
pen  the  arms  with  which  they  subjugate  ua?  Well,  adopt  tht 
plan  of  bringing  them  im  like  men ;  they  will  consent  to  it 
with  all  their  hearts.  But  the  mure  tb^  would  resembit 
them,  the  less  they  will  govern  them." 


We  have  now  arrived  at  Part  II.  which  treats  of  monk, 
woman’s  sense  of  what  it  fitting — her  politenese— nnd  her 
vanity.  With  a  few  observations  on  this  portioB  of  the  work, 
we  shall  briefly  dismiss  the  subject. 

Ethical  science  comprehends  two  important  quesboee. 
which  though  perfectly  dktinct,  have  been  confounded  by  sane 
of  the  meet  acute  metaphysiciane.  What  U  tfaa  ulttMW 
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terion  betieeeB  rifiit  aad  wrong  T  nnil  wbat  it  tbe  nature  of 
the  mental  operationa  by  which  we  perceive  moral  dietino- 
lioM  f  That  woman  ha*  in  common  with  man  a  perception 
•f  a  diatinctiaa  between  right  and  wrong  it  an  undoubted 
&ct.  The  (irtt  queetion  that  arisee  it,  whether  thit  diitinc- 
tion  it  perceived  by  tome  special  facility,  meaning  by  faculty, 
t  power  or  capacity  of  mind  of  a  definite  nature,  and  having 
(pacific  functions,— or  it  the  operation  performed  by  a  general 
faculty  exercising  itself  in  a  sjiecific  mode?  in  other  words 


vanity,  which  like  an  untkiUul  mail-driver,  mutt  have  all  the 
road  to  itaelf— but  that  pleatant  tocial  vanity,  like  tbe  bee  living 
on  honey — gathering,  or  seeking  to  gather  “  golden  opinions 
from  all  torts  of  men,"  willing  to  give  a  (air  exchange  for  the 
value  received.  Here  we  conclude  for  the  present. 
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Sketches  aud  Essays,  by  WUliam  Hazlitt;  now  Jirst  eol- 
lerted  by  his  Son.  London:  John  Tcmpleman.  (Second 
notice.) 

We  resume  with  pleasure  our  extracts  from  this  interesting 
have  we  a  moral  sense,  a  mental  ^wer  exclusively  limited  to  I  publicauon,  with  the  entire  convictum,  that  our  friends  are 


only  to  be  endured  in  their  natural  characters  of  bhint,  plain 
spoken  people.  Many  a  man  would  have  turned  rogue  if  he 
hed  known  bow.  Non  ex  quovis  Hgno  jU  Merenrias.  Tbe 
modest  man  cannot  be  impudent  if  he  would.  The  man  of 
sense  cannot  play  the  fool  to  advantage.  It  is  not  the  mere 
resolution  to  act  a  psut  that  will  enable  us  to  do  it,  without  a 
natural  genius  and  fitness  for  it.  Some  men  are  born  to  be 
valets,  as  others  are  to  be  courtiers.  There  is  tbe  climbing 
genus  in  man  as  well  as  plants.  It  is  sometimes  made  won¬ 
der  how  men  of  *  no  mark  or  likelihood’  frequently  rise  to 
court  preferment,  and  make  their  way  against  iJI  competition. 
That  is  the  very  reason.  They  present  no  tangible  point; 
they  offend  no  feeling  of  self-importance.  They  are  a  perfect 


as  m  ap^uon  or  d.mipprobatmn  as  tn  other  ordinary  excr-  j  o^^wlves:  Mr.  Har.lilt,  the  rritic-the  essayist-the  poet-  i  through  Servility  :  they  Wpose  in  insignifieware.  A  man  of 
tions  of  judgment  t  These,  however,  are  considerations  which  j  historian,  whose  apprehension  could  grasp,  i  talent  or  pretension  in  tl»e  same  cirtrwnstances  would  be  kick- 

do  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  «-hemes  of  the  autla.r.  ^  cd  out  in  a  w^k.  A  l.mk  that  impH^  a  douU,  a  hint  Aat 

All  that  we  are  told  is,  that  woman,  being  peculiarly  sensible  |  .u-  k  i  i  _c  a  difference  of  opinion,  would  be  fatal.  It  is  ot  no 

W  ridicule,  thev  attach  great  importance  to  l^efauits;  while  :  *  ™  ^  use,  in  {mrlrin?  with  ab^.lute  power,  to  dissemble,  to  sup- 

!  V  .  •  t  •  ,  •  /.  •  existuigandancienthteraturethanany  man  of  his  time.  Like  press ;  there  must  be  no  ft^elings  or  opinions  to  dissemble  or 

the  necessity  of  placing  their  weakness  in  safety— a  necessity  -  ‘  —  ...'’.v..  .. 


The  artifice  of  the  dependent  is  not  a  match  for 


..  :  CharlM  Lamb,  in  whose  company  he  passed  the  greatest  por- '  suppress.  .  . . .  _ 

perpetually  felt,  and  therefore  requiring  little  to  be  rea.soiW,  ^  seldom  stotijicd  to  explore  the  hoanls  of '  .ieal"u»y  "f  «*><•  patron.  ‘  The  ioul  must  be  subdu^  to  the 

1 — j.  .k«_  ...  ^....1.,..  >1.....  '  very  quality  of  its  lord.’  here  all  is  annihilated  in  the 

presence  of  the  Sovereign,  is  it  astonishing  tliat  nothings 

u  w  u.'  II  —  '  '■  ‘ - •'  - -  ‘ . . '  —  should  succeivl  1— ciphers  are  as  necessary  in  courts 

Here  Mr.  V\  alker  very  ,  ,(r„ck  out  as  many  substantially  new  ideas,  bubbling  and 


Irods  them  instinctively  to  regulate  their  language  ami  actions  j  ^ 

more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing,  and  renders  ^  y^^  ^  approhension,  Ik- 


them  adepts  in  the  art  of  politeness 
appropriately  observes : 


sparkling  with  witty  fancies,  ami  happy  conceits  as  any  of  thc 


“  It  is  the  instinctive  fiiculdes  of  women,  as  well  as  the  :  master  spirits  of  that  delightful  epoch.  Metaphysics  and 
otlK-r  qualities  alieody  describ^,  that  fit  them  better  for  pass-  ;  theology,  poetry  and  the  drama,  and  characters  of  aU  sort, 
ing  fnrni  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ranks;  this  explains  to  us,  ,  .  "  .  .  .  .  ,  ... 

why  an  aWt  uneducated  girl  become,  quickly  a  very  charming  ‘l^t^ned  him ; 

wife  when  fortune  smiles  upon  her,  and  how  it  is  that  a  female  i  ^  read  and  ponderod  over  histories,  piiems,  sermons,  essays, 
iuddenly  raised  to  rank  imbibes  without  effort  the  sentiment,  '  and  plays ;  he  traverstnl  all  the  n-gions  of  fiction  from  the 


of  her  new  condition,  and  has  rarely  the  awkwardness  and 
rude  manners  that  distinguish  those  men  whom  chance  has 
placed  in  a  similar  position.” 


Klysiiui  fields  to  the  plains  of  La  Mauicha — from  th«'  transfor¬ 
mations  of  Ovid  to  the  Arabian  entertainments.  But  it  was 
chiefly  his  profound  kmiwleilge  of  the  world,  and  his  intimab- 
As  the  (acnities  of  woman  thus  lead  instinctively  to  please,  acquaintance  with  that  puzzling  riddle,  the  human  heart,  which 
there  arises  in  her  a  sentiment  which  induces  her  to  seek  ap-  y,  writings  all  tliat  peculiar  charm,  that  individuality, 

probation  even  by  tbe  influence  of  external  appearances,  to  (hat  sincerity,  that  pure  ami  original  character  for  which  they 
pay  attention  to  her  person  and  her  dress,  and  to  direct  all  '  ^rc  distinguished. 

the  powers  she  can  d^ve  from  these  to  the  purposes  of  com-  |  ^  knowledge  of  the  world,  according  to  Mr.  Hazlitt,  is  not 

bat  and  conquest.  This  sendment  is  vaxitt.  This  leads  her  to  ;  what  one  generally  supposes  it  to  be, — the  fruit  of  experience 

to  (mm  connexions  more  exte^^  or  more  brilliant  than  and  observation,  or  of  a  various  practical  acquaintam-.e  with  „„  ^y^  _  of  ,uoh  exUrnal  ami  fantastic  syiii- 

tbose  wluch  arise  (rorn^tendw  feeing,  she  natuiully  i  and  things,  it  is  hero  define,!  as  a  kind  of  instinct,  arising  the  attention  ami  excite  tlw  enw  or  admiration 

^  in  an  surround  her,  and  when  .lie  fanciw  that  she  „„t  of  a  peculiar  construction  and  tone  of  mind.  It  is  little  „f  b.iholder.  and  wlm  h  are  no  winner  made  known  and 
has  attaim-d  some  real  supenontj-,  or  that  she  is  honored  by 
toy  kind  of  pretension,  she  is  only  erecting  the  liveliest  resent- 
n.ents  for  pursuing  a  destiny  entirely  opposed  to  her  nature. 

Imagination  is  always  the  chief  of  her  facilities— her  mind 
slways  viokintly  agitated ;  her  sentiments  are  troubled  by  her 
fancies,  and  her  artinns  dependent  on  her  illusions. 


eunuchs  in  seraglios.’’ 

That  the  quaintness  of  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  style,  and  the  quality 
of  his  humor  are  essentially  different  from  that  mingling  of  the 
serious  and  comic,  characteristic  of  otiicr  writers  of  the  same 
class,  we  have  ample  proof  of  in  his  “Essay  on  Fashion,” 
which  he  describe,  as  an  “  ab,Miive  issue  of  vain  ostentation 
and  egotism,”  an  «k1,1  rniiiblc  of  contradictions— of  sympathies 
and  antipathies — which  only  exist  hy  being  participated  by  a 
small  number  of  privilege,!  persons,  as  its  very  essence  would 
be  destroyi-d  by  its  being  communicated  to  a  greater  number. 
This  tutelary  d,-ity  ,>r  fiHils  and  dunces,  at  whose  shrine  so 
many  fine  laslics  pour  the  incense  of  their  nd,»ration  at  tbe 
expense  of  their  huid-working  husbumls,  is  admirably  repre¬ 
sented  as  nothing  rmire  than  a  continual  struggle  between 
“  tbe  great  vulgar  and  tlic  small”  to  get  the  start  ot  or  keep 
lip  with  each  other  in  the  lace  of  appearances,  by  the  adop- 


"  Women’s  hajipiness  suffers  by  every  kind  of  pcnuinal  am- 
hitioa.  When  they  strive  to  please  solely  tliat  they  may  be 


better  than  a  knowlc,!^  of  our  own  interest— a  species  of  ^^y„^  t,.  public  view  for  this  purpose,  than  they  are  suc- 


selfishness,  or  ramification  of  the  law  of  self-preservation. 

“  The  great  secret  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  then,  consist* 
in  a  suliserviency  to  the  will  of  enhers,  and  the  primary  motive 
to  this  attention  is  a  mechanical  ami  watchful  perception  of  our 
own  interest.  It  is  not  an  art  that  requires  a  long  cuii  se  ,>t' 
study,  the  difficulty  is  in  putting  one’s  self  apprentice  to  it. 
It  does  not  siiiely  imply  any  very  laborious  or  profound  in,)uiry 
into  tbe  distinctums  of  truth  or  falsehood  to  be  able  to  assent 


Wed,  when  ^i.  sweet  hope  is  t^  raly  motive  of  ^ir  actio,.,,  vvhatever  one  bears;  nor  any  great  refinem.-nt  of  moial 
thw  are  employ^  mote  in  perfix:t.ng  than  m  exhibiting  tiK-m-  [  ,ppr,we  of  whatever  has  custom,  power  or  interest 

selves,  more  m  forming  tlieir  minds  for  the  happiness  of  one  i  •  ■  •  —  ...  —  * . 

than  the  admiration  of  all :  but  wlwn  tliey  aim  at  relelirity, 


cessfully  ciqiied  by  the  multitude— the  slavish  herd  of  imita¬ 
tors,  who  do  iKit  wish  to  bo  behind  with  their  betters  in  out¬ 
ward  show  and  pretension,  and  then  sink  without  any  further 
mitice  into  disrepute  and  eontempt. 

“The  fashion  of  an  hour  marks  the  wearer. 

“  It  is  a  sublimated  essence  of  levity,  caprice,  vanity,  ex- 
tiavTigamie,  idleness  and  selfishness.  It  thinks  iff  nothiog  but 
not  iM’ing  contnnii:iati‘d  by  v-iilgnr  us,',  ami  winds  and  doubles 
like  a  har-,  anil  In-take,  ilss-lf  to  tlio  most  paltry  shifts  to 
The  only  question  is,  ‘  Who  is  w  illing  to  do  avoid  being  overtaken  by  the  common  hunt  that  are  always 


on  its  side. 

.  .  11  u  ■  J  .  1  1’  <t*id  the  answer  is,  those  who  have  no  otlier  faculties  or  in  full  chase  after  it.  It  contrives  to  kei-p  up  its  fastidious 

*k^*k^*"i^  ^  successes  ^  senti-  ^  pn-tensions,  either  to  stand  in  the  way  of,  or  to  assist  their  pretensions,  not  hy  the  ditfii-ulty  of  the  attainment,  but  by  the 

ment  which  under  different  names  must  alw  ays  be  tbe  d^Un^  |  p^.,,  through  life.  Tho^  are  slow  to  wear  the  livenr  o»  ^pi.lity  ami  ovani-sct-nt  natiiro  of  the  clmnges.  It  is  a  sirt  of 

iinventional  badge,  or  umlerstood  passport  into  select  circles. 


rf  their  lives.  Woman  cann,rt  exist  alone ;  itself  would  J  wrho  have  anv  imlep,-ndent  resource,  of  th,-ir  own. 

be  insufficient  as  a  supp,.rt;  tbe  insurmountable  weakness  .ff|  ,,  j,  the  phih^iphoi,  or  the  man  of  genius.  ,1.h-,  not 


:  sec  and  know  all  this,  that  he  is  not  conslanllv  and  forciblv 


whi'-h  must  still  be  varying  (like  the  water-mark  in  bank 
not,-s)  not  to  be  counterfi-itixl  by  those  without  the  pale  of 


her  nature  ami  of  h<‘r  position  in  social  order,  has  place,!  her  ' 
in  a  state  of  daily  di-pi-mience  from  which  nothing  can  free  | 
her.  Desiik-s,  nothing  effaces  in  women  that  which  particu- 
krly  ilistinguishes  their  character.  A  wot^n  who  shmilil  de- j  nny  rt-al  merit  or  extronnlinarv  ai-complishraent.  Would 

nite  lierself  to  soli^g^the  proh^ms^of  Kiichd.jvould  sii^  also  j  current  maxims  and  ti. no-serving  colculati  ins.  Hi-  exclude  too  many  of  tlie  pert,  tlic  dull,  the  ignorant,  too  many 

— „  „  ..  _  ™  ^  nioral  ntid  intellectual  egotist,  mit  a  more  worldly-mindixl  shalbiw,  upstart,  ami  self-admiring  pn-ti-nders,  to  enable  tlie 


j  n-niimlcd  of  it  by  his  own  failure  or  the  success  of  others,  hut  fashionalde  socictv  ;  for  to  make  tlie  test  of  admission  to  all 
j  he  cannot  stoop  to  practise  it.  He  has  a  iliff'erent  scale  of  the  privileges  of  that  refined  and  volatile  atmosphere  depend 


(it  tlie  happiness  of  those  sentiments  that  women  inspire  and  i 


pr  ive  that  nothing  can  supersede  that  destiny  for  whi,  h  they  ;  hal.it  and  pride  forbid  his  tuniing  l«rk.  He 

•ere  created.  .  ■  -  - 


W;  and  when  tla-y  follow  a  pursuit  that  leads  thi-m  away  |  youth,  hi*  has  sanguine  hop,-,  and  brilliant  ilreams.  few  that  passed  miisti-r  to  keep  one  another  in  any  tolerable 

^  i  "  ^ — a,  he  ailvances  counti-nnnee.  If  it  were  tbe  fiuihion,  fin-  instance,  to  be  dis¬ 

tinguished  for  virtue,  it  would  be  dilficult  to  set  or  follow  the 
example  ;  but  then  this  woulil  confine  the  pretension  to  a 
small  numlier,  (not  the*  nnMt  fa.shinnable  port  of  tlie  commu¬ 
nity),  ami  woiiUi  carry  a  very  singular  air  with  it;  or  if  excel¬ 
lence  in  any  art  nr  science  were  made  the  standard  of  fashion, 
this  would  also  effectually  prevent  vulgar  imitation,  but  then 


i-annet  bring  himself  to  give  up  his  best  groumlcd  conviction 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  woman  courts  npproliafion:  |  to  a  blwkheail,  or  his  ronscientiims  principles  to  a  knave, 
in  the  mid,!le  of  an  assembly  she  wishes  to  be  thought  tlie  !  he  mirf.t  make  hi,  fortune  by  so  doing.  The  rule 

bsmUomest,  and  iKwer  doubt,  but  that  ,1k-  will  succoei.  Tbe  |  ‘""J*'"  j  What  shall  it 

r  L-LLL  •  ci_i_  1  ptxait  a  man  it  he  gam  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 

plrosares  for  which  they  have  all  met,  exist  not  for  her;  heri,o„if>  jf  his  convictions  an,l  principles  had  bc-n  less  strong,  it  woulil  equally  prevent  fashionable  impertinence.  There 
business  is  to  watch  the  looks,  and  the  slightest  evidences  of:  they  would  have  yield,-,!  long  ago  to  the  suggestions  of  his  in- ,  would  be  an  oliscure  circle  of  virtu  as  well  as  virtue,  drawn 
•puion  in  others,  with  the  senitiny  of  a  moralist,  and  the  !  ten*st,  and  he  wcNild  have  relapsed  into  the  man  of  the  world,  within  the  established  circle  of  fashion,  a  little  province  of  a 
saxiety  of  an  ambitious  man;  and  in  striving  to  conceal  the 


torment  of  her  spirit  from  the  eyes  of  all,  she  discloses  her 
trouble  by  an  affectation  of  gaiety  during  the  triumph  of  her 
aval,  by  the  loudness  of  conversation,  which  she  strives  to 
beep  up  when  that  rival  is  applauded,  and  by  the  overstrained 
toiicitude  which  she  testifies  in  regard  to  her.  After  all, 
bowever,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  vanity  is  the  greatest  charm, 
•  fie  lumineuse,  the  genius  of  a  woman’s  character;  not  tliat 


or  ruher  he  would  never  have  had  tlie  temptation  or  enpa-  mighty  empire — the  example  of  honesty  would  spi-ead  slowly, 
city  to  be  any  thing  else.  One  tiling  that  keeps  rm-n  honest,  ,  and  learning  woulil  still  have  to  boast  iff  a  respectable  miuori- 
as  well  as  that  confirms  them  knaves,  is  their  incapai-ity  to  do  ty.  But  of  what  use  would  such  uncoiirtly  and  out-oP-tho-way 
any  better  for  themsi-lves  than  nature  has  done  for  them,  j  iirromplishments  be  to  the  great  and  niffile,  the  rich  aad  fail. 
One  person  can  with  difficulty  spt-ak  the  truth,  as  another  lies  without  any  of  the  eclat,  the  noise  and  nonsense  which  belong 
with  a  very  bad  grar«.  After  repeated  awkward  attempts  to  to  that  which  is  followed  and  admired  by  all  the  world  alike 
change  characters,  they  each  very  properly  fall  back  into  their  The  real  and  solid  will  never  do  for  the  curreat  coin,  the  cam- 
old  jog-/ro(  poth,  as  liMt  suited  to  their  genius  and  habits.  mon  wear  and  tear  of  foppery  and  fashion.  It  must  bn  iba 
“There  are  individuals  who  make  themselves  and  every  one  meretricious,  the  showy,  the  outwrardly  fine,  and  iatrilMicalty 
else  uncomfortable  by  trying  to  be  agreeable,  and  who  are  i  worthlese — that  which  lies  within  the  reach  of  the  most  indo- 
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lent  nfrectatioo,  that  which  can  be  nut  on  or  olT  at  the 
tion  of  the  inoat  wilful  caprice,  and  for  which,  thmu^  all  ita 
(hictuatiooa,  no  mortal  reason  can  be  pven,  but  that  it  ia  the 
newaat  abaurdity  in  rogue  !  The  shape  of  a  hcad-diesa, 
whether  flat  or  piled  (curl  on  curl)  several  stoi-iea  high  bv  tht; 
help  of  pins  and  pomatum,  the  sire  of  a  poir  of  paste  buckles, 
the  quantity  of  gold  lace  on  an  embroid''n'd  waist-coat,  the 
mode  of  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  or  of  pulling  out  a  m>cliet- 
handkerchief,  the  lisping  and  affi*cted  pronuncintion  oiceilain 
words,  the  saying  mem  for  madam,  Lsnd  Foppingtnn’s  Tam 
and  ’puna  fcoaor,  with  a  repilar  set  of  vi«itiiig  [dirases  and  in¬ 
sipid  sentiments  ready  sorte«l  for  the  day,  were  what  f«»rmerly 
distinguished  the  mob  of  fine  peatleiaen  an<l  ladies  from  tlie 
mob  of  their  inferiors.  These  marks  and  appendages  of  gen¬ 
tility  had  their  day,  and  were  tlien  discanled  for  others  equal¬ 
ly  peremptory  ami  unequivocal.  But  in  all  this  chopping  and 
changing,  it  is  generally  one  folly  tliat  drives  out  aiiotuer ;  one 
trifle  that  by  its  specific  levity  acquires  a  momentary  and  sur¬ 
prising  ascendency  over  the  last.  Tliere  is  no  striking  de¬ 
formity  of  appearances  or  behavior  that  has  ni>t  been  made 
‘the  mtwaid  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  invisible 
grace.’  Factitious  imperfections  are  laid  bold  of  to  hide  real 
defects.  Paint,  patchm,  and  powder,  were  at  one  time  sy- 
nonvmous  with  health,  clesuiliness  and  brniily.  OWurily,  ir- 
religion,  swearing,  drinking,  gaming,  cdfemiiiacy  in  the  one  sex 
and  Amazon  airs  in  the  other,  any  thing,  is  the  fashion  while 
it  lasts.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  Sd,  iIm  profession  and  piac 
tice  of  every  species  of  extravagance  and  debauchery  were 
looked  upon  as  the  indispensible  marks  of  an  accumplisliod 
cavalier.  Since  that  period,  the  court  has  refoimuHl,  and  has 
hod  lather  a  rustic  air.  Our  belles  formerly  over-loaded  ihcm- 
telvea  with  dress,  of  late  years  they  have  affected  to  go  almost 
ntdied,— *  and  are,  when  unadorned,  adiumed  the  most.'  T)m' 
women  having  left  off  stays,  the  men  have  taken  to  wear  tliem, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  authentic  Meinoir  «f  the  F udge  Fami¬ 
ly.  The  Niobe  head  is  at  pnaent  buried  in  the  poke  bonnet 
1^  llie  French  milliners  and  marekandet  del  morlrt  have 
proved  themselves  an  over-match  for  the  Greek  sculptors,  in 
matters  of  taste  and  costume." 


the  *  Coronation  Anthem’  in  Westminster  Abbf^,  with  his 
(ace  bathed  in  teafw,  and  minghng  ‘  the  drops  which  saerrd 
joy  had  engendered’  with  that  ocean  of  circling  sound,  or  with 
him  who  sat  with  frigid,  critiral  aspect,  his  heart  untouched, 
and  his  looks  unaltered  as  the  statues  on  the  wall  f  -Again, 
if  any  one,  in  looking  at  Rembrandt’s  picture  of  ‘  Jacob’s 
Dream,'  should  not  be  struck  with  the  solemn  awe  that  sur¬ 
rounds  it,  and  with  the  dazzling  flighu  of  angel’s  wings,  like 


ambition,  and  the  narrowness  of  our  views  are  equal,  and 
deed  both  depend  upon  the  same  cause.  The  l^yer  mvies 
only  the  player,  die  poet  envies  only  the  poet,  because  earh 
coofinoa  his  idiea  of  axcellenee  to  his  own  profcesiun  and 
pursuit,  and  Uiinks,  if  he  could  but  remove  some  one  parune 
lar  competitor  out  of  his  way,  he  should  have  a  elev  stage 
to  himself,  and  be  a  ‘  Pbrmix  gazed  by  all  ;*  at  if,  though 
we  crushed  our  rival,  aoMher  would  not  start  np ;  or  as  if 


The  chapter  “on  Taste,”  bos  many  charms  which  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  designate ;  it  is  a  sort  of  harmonious  mingling  of  the 
grave  with  the  gay,  with  a  casual  drop  of  tenderness,  sugrest- 
ing  profound  and  gentle  thouglits,  and  evincing  all  the  con¬ 
summate  observation,  and  the  fine  qualities  of  the  critic  and  the 
jndge.  Taste  is  conceived  to  be  a  sensibility  to  the  different 
degrees  and  kinds  of  excellence  in  the  works  of  art  and  nature. 
Genius  is  the  power  of  producing  excellence ;  taste  is  die  power 
of  poieeiving  that  excelksnce  thus  produced  in  its  several  sorts 
and  degirees,  with  all  their  force,  refinement,  distinctions  and 
oonnectioiis.  The  author  endeavors  to  show  also,  dial  as  fine 
taste  consists  only  in  sympathy,  tmd  not  in  antipathy,  die  rc- 
jecUoo  of  what  is  bad  is  only  to  be  accounted  a  virtue,  when 
it  implies  a  preference  of  and  attachment  to  what  is  better. 

“  There  is  a  certain  point  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
highest  point  of  perfection  at  which  the  human  faculties  can 
arrive  in  the  conception  and  execution  of  ccituin  things,  to  be 
able  to  reach  this  point  in  reality  is  the  greatest  piSMif  of  gen¬ 
ius  and  power;  and  I  imagine  that  the  gn^atest  proof  of  taste 
is  given  in  being  able  to  appreciate  it  when  done.  Fur  iii- 
staacB,  1  teseheard  (and  I  can  believe)  that  Madame  Cata- 
lani’s  manner  of  singing,  ‘  Hope  told  a  flattering  tale,’  was 
the  perfection  of  singing ;  and  1  cannot  conceive  that  it  would 
have  been  the  perfection  of  taste  to  have  diought  nodiing  at  all 
of  it.  Thece  was,  I  understand,  a  sort  of  fluttering  of  the 
sroioe,  and  a  breathless  palpitation  of  the  heart  (like  the  ruff¬ 
ling  of  the  feathers  of  a  robin  red-breast,)  w  hich  completely 
gave  back  all  the  uneasy  and  thrilling  voluptuousness  of  the 
soodmant;  and  I  contend  that  the  person  on  whom  not  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  this  expression  was  lost,  (or  would  have  been  lost  if  it 
had  been  even  finer,)  into  whom  the  tones  of  swt^tness  or  ten- 
dernoM  sink  deeper  and  deeper  as  diey  approach  die  farthest 
verge  of  ecstacy  or  agony,  be  who  has  an  car  attuned  to  dn^ 
trembling  harmony,  and  a  hean  ‘  pierceable’  by  plea.sure’s 
finest  point.,  it  the  best  judge  of  music,— ^ot  he  wbo  remains 
insensible  to  the  matter  himself,  or,  if  you  point  it  out  to  him, 
asksi,  '  what  of  it  T’  I  fancied  that  1  had  a  triumph  some  time 
am  over  a  critic  and  cuanoUsoor  in  music,  who  diought  little 
of  the  minuet  in  *  Don  Giovanni;’  but  the  same  person  redeem¬ 
ed  his  pretensions  to  musical  tsiste,  in  my  opinion,  by  sayin 
of  some  passan  in  Mozart,  *  this  is  a  soliloquy  equal  to  any 
In  Hamlet.’  In  hearing  die  accompaniment  in  the  ‘  Messiah' 
of  an^’s  vc^t  to  tbe  sbeplit^rds  keeping  watch  at  night,  who 
hat  the  most  taste  and  delicacy, — he  who  listens  in  silent  rap¬ 
ture  to  the  silver  sounds  as  tbev  rise  in  sweetness  and  soften 
into  distance,  drawing  the  soul  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  ma¬ 
king  it  partake  of  tbe  music  of  the  spheres,— or  be  who  re¬ 
mains  deaf  to  the  summons,  and  mnam  that  it  is  on  allego¬ 
rical  coocoitt  Which  would  Handel  have  been  most  pleated 
wUh,  tbe  man  who  b  m  eeen  standing  at  the  performance  of 


steps  of  golden  light,  emanations  of  flame  or  spirit  hovering  j  there  were  not  a  thousand  other  cbiros,  n  tbousniid  odirr 
between  earth  and  sky,  ami  thoukl  observe  very  wisely  that  i  modes  of  excellence  and  praise-worthy  ar<{uirRmeats,  to  divide 
Jacob  was  thrown  in  one  comer  of  the  picture  like  a  bindle  1  the  palm  and  defeat  his  idle  pretension  to  the  sole  and  on- 
of  clothes,  without  power,  form,  or  motion,  and  should  think  !  qualified  admiration  of  mankind.  Proft-ssors  of  every  clou 
this  a  defect,  I  should  say  that  such  a  critic  might  poMess  '  see  merit  only  in  their  own  line ;  yet  they  would  bK|^t  and 
great  kuowl'dge  of  the  mechanical  part  of  painting,  hut  nut  '  destroy  that  U/Ue  kit  <tf  excellence  which  alone  they  ackaow- 
an  atom  of  feeling  or  imagination.  Or  who  is  it  that,  looking  ledge  u»  exist,  except  as  it  centres  in  th<  msrlves.  Speak  im 
at  the  prodoctions  of  Raphrl  or  Titian,  is  the  person  of  true  praise  of  an  actor  to  another  actor,  ami  he  turns  away  with 
taste,  lie  who  finds  what  there  is,  or  he  who  finds  what  there  ;  impatience  and  disgust;  speak  disparagingly  of  the  fimt  as  an 
is  not  in  ewch  f  NtK  lie  wbo  pk;ks  a  petty  vulgar  quarrel  with  |  actor  in  general,  and  the  latter  eagerly  takes  up  the  quanvl 
the  coloring  of  Rapha-l,  or  of  the  drawing  of  Titian,  is  the  I  as  his  own:  thus  the  riprit  de  eorpt  only  comes  in  as  an  ap- 
tnie  critic  and  judicious  smetator,  but  he  who  broods  over  pemiage  to  our  self-love. 

the  expression  of  the  one  till  it  ukes  piHM-ssinn  of  his  soul,  “  It  is,  mrliaps,  well  that  we  are  so  blind  to  merit  out  of 
and  who  dwells  on  ihe  tones  and  tbe  hues  of  the  other  till  his  j  our  imme<liatc  sphere,  for  it  might  only  prove  an  additional 
eve  is  saturated  with  tbe  truth  ami  beauty,  for  by  this  means  |  rye-tore,  increas*'  the  obliquity  of  our  mental  vision,  multiply 
he  moulds  his  mind  to  Uie  study  and  iwption  of  what  is  most  '  our  antipathies,  or  end  in  total  indifference  and  despair.” 
perfect  in  form  and  color,  instead  of  letting  it  remain  empty,  j  i-  •  <r  ■  ,  ■ 

Sswept  and  garnished,’  or  rather  a  dull  blank,  with  ‘  knowl-  The  essay  on  editor,  is  a  very  impertiiicnt  affmr  altogether, 
edge  at  each  entrance  quite  shut  out.’”  }  and  comes  with  on  exceedingly  bad  grace  fnim  one,  who  sras 

We  ham  witnessed  some  remarkable  instances  lately,  at  i  churlish  torturers  and  dissectors,  be- 

our  ow  n  theatres,  of  the  wonderful  effect  prmluced  bv  taste  on  |  f""’  ungentle  craft  of  criticism  had  grown  gentle,  and 
the  mind  of  an  enchanted  audience.  The  «,ul-controlling  cn-  i  ^  “»«  Edinburgh  Retie, 

thusiasm,  which  seizes  upon  cverv  individual  present,  as  soon  ]  without  remorse  on  so  many  heads.  Surly  irony  ami 
as  tlie  first  thrilling  note,  of  “  mid  rapture  dwelling,”  vib,-ate  !  «trca.sm  h.ave  long  since  b-e.i  exchanged  for  kind- 

upon  tbe  car,  is  not  so  much  the  effect  .ff  the  voluptuous  inu- 1  relinquished  their  hot 

.  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  r  .V  ■  L  *11  c'  pincers  an«l  their  boiling  oil,  begin  to  show  that  thov  hava 

sic  in  which  tlic  words  are  set,  nor  of  tlie  rich  mellowness  ofi  ‘  •  ,  •  ,  ,  ‘ 

OL-  n-  L  r  u  -.1.  1  .1  •  •••11  sometliing  which  unites  them  with  human  nature.  Save,  in 

Miss  ShircITs  voice,  but  of  the  witchery  and  the  iiTcsisUole  I  ,  ,  ,  *  , 

...  ,  •  1  .  .•  .  .1.  1  L  ,  I  deed,  when  one  of  those  sensitive  reptiles  called  tourists  crawh 

fascinations  which  she  contrives  to  thniw  around  her,  and;  ‘ 

i_-  •  1  •  •  I  f  1  aeross  our  path,  and  then  we  are  up  with  our  scalpers  and 

wluch  whenever  this  singular  air  is  sung,  make  us  feel,  as  u  ‘  aw 

goiigers,  and  bi'comc  possessed  as  with  a  demon.  Having 


tbe  very  atmosphere,  like  Sliakspeare’s  celebrated  island  was 
— —  “  filled  with  noises. 

Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not.” 

We  pass  now  to  the  subject  of  “  Envy,”  which  Mr.  Hazlitt 
describes  as  “  the  grudging  or  receiving  pain  from  any  accom¬ 
plishment  or  advantage,  pisscssed  by  another.”  Envy  is  de¬ 
cidedly  one  of  tlic  most  tormenting  and  odious  of  the  passions, 
in  as  much  as  it  dues  not  consist  in  the  enjoyment  or  pursuit  of 
any  good  to  ourselves,  but  in  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  good 
(urtunc  of  utliers,  and  tlic  delmrring  a:id  defrauding  them  of 
their  due,  ami  what  is  no  use  to  us,  on  the  dog  in  the 
nia«ger  principle.  Such  is  the  absorbing  and  exorbitant  qua¬ 
lity  of  our  self-love,  lliat  it  represents  us  as  of  infinitely  more 
importance  in  our  own  eyes  than  the  whole  universe  put  to- 
getlier,  and  would  sacrifice  tlic  claims  and  interest  of  all  the 
world  beside  to  the  least  of  its  caprices  or  extravagances. 


said  tlius  much  in  our  defence,  we  shall  briefly  state,  that  Mr. 
Hazlitt,  stigmatizes  editors  as  a  sort  of  tittie  tattle,  diflicult  to 
deal  with— dangei-ous  to  discuss.  They  appear  in  general  to 
partake  of  the  usual  infirmities  of  human  nature,  sn,!  of  per¬ 
sons  placed  in  high  and  honorary  situatious — people  who  cor- 
vert  the  publication  they  are  entrusted  with  for  tbe  amuse¬ 
ment  and  edification  of  the  town,  in  theory  and  practice, 
whims  and  prejudiees  :— in  short,  into  a  stalking  horte  of  their 
own  vanity.  With  those  strange  bipeds,  every  thing  appean 
to  begin  in  vanity  and  to  end  in  dullness  and  insipidity^or 
the  benefit  of  tliosc  whom  the  cap  may  fit— altliough  we  de¬ 
spair  to  find  any  one  willing  to  cry  pcccavi.  We  subjoin  tlj 
following  extract. 

“  The  responsibility,  the  delicacy,  the  nen-ous  apprehen. 
sion  of  the  editor,  naturally  inrrpa.se  with  the  proliablc  effect 
and  popularity  of  the  contributions  on  which  he  has  to 
pass  judgment;  and  the  nearer  an  effu.sion  approaches  to 


The  pirsuniption  is  excessive,  and  so  is  our  thirst  of  revenge. 

“  From  the  moment,  however,  that  the  eye  fixes  on  another  I  poifection,  the  more  fatal  is  a  single  flaw,  or  its  hilling  short 
as  the  object  of  envy,  wo  cannot  take  it  off;  for  our  pride  “f  ihat  superhuman  standard  by  a  hair’s  breath  differenrx',  to 
and  self  conceit  magnify  tlint  which  obstructs  our  success,  and  j  •!»  Anttl  reception.  If  people  are  likclv  to  ask,  ‘  Who  wnxe 


lessons  our  self-inijHirtaiice  into  a  monster;  v/c  see  nothing 
else,  wo  hear  of  nothing  else,  wo  dream  of  nothing  else ; 
it  haunts  us  and  takes  possession  of  our  whole  souls ;  and  as 
we  are  engrossed  by  it  ourselves,  so  wc  fancy  that  all  the  rest 
of  tbe  world  are  erjually  taken  up  with  our  petty  aniiuyaaces 
and  disappointed  pride.  Hence  the  ‘jealous  leer  m.align’  of 
envy,  which,  not  dai'ing  to  look  that  which  provokes  it  in  the 
face,  cannot  yet  keep  its  eyes  from  it,  and  gloats  over  and 
becomes  as  it  were  enamoivd  of  the  very  object  of  its  loath¬ 
ing  and  deadly  hate.  We  pay  off  tbe  score  which  our  little¬ 
ness  ami  vanity  has  been  ruiming  up,  by  ample  and  gratuitous 
concessions  to  the  first  person  that  gives  a  check  to  our  swell¬ 
ing  sclf-complaccDcy,  and  forces  us  to  drag  him  into  on  un¬ 
willing  comparison  with  ourselves.  It  is  no  matter  who  the 
person,  or  what  his  pretensions — if  they  are  a  counterpoise 
to  our  own,  we  think  them  of  more  consequence  tlian  any 
thing  else  in  the  world.  This  often  gives  rise  to  laughable 
results.  We  see  the  jealousies  among  servants,  hacknev- 
ciioclimen,  cuhlcrs  in  a  stall ;  wc  are  amused  with  the  riral 
advertisements  of  quacks  and  st.agc-cooch  praprietors,  and 
smile  to  read  the  significant  intimation  on  some  sliop  window, 
‘No  connexion  with  next  door;’  but  the  same  folly  runs 
through  the  whole  of  life ;  each  person  thinks  that  Ite  wiio 
stands  in  his  way  or  outstrips  him  in  a  particular  pursuit,  is 
the  most  enviable,  and  at  tlic  same  time  the  most  hat-Mul 
character  in  the  world.  Nothing  con  show  the  absurdity  of 
the  passion  of  envy  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view  than  the 
number  of  rival  claims  which  it  entirely  overlooks,  whilo  it 
would  arrrogate  all  excellence  to  itself.  The  loftiness  of  our 


a  certain  paper  in  the  last  number  of - T’  the  editor  a 

bound,  os  a  point  of  honor,  to  baulk  that  impertinent  curiositv 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  He  would  have  it  understood  tto 
all  the  articles  are  equally  good,  and  may  bo  equally  his  own. 
If  he  inserts  a  paper  of  more  than  the  allowed  average  of 
merit,  his  next  rare  is  to  spoil  by  revising  it.  Tbe  sdng, 
with  the  honey,  is  sure  to  bo  left  out.  If  there  is  any  thing 
tliat  pleased  you  in  the  writing,  you  look  in  vain  for  it  in  the 
proof.  What  might  electrify  the  reader  startles  the  editor. 
With  a  paternal  reganl  for  the  intcresU  of  the  public,  he 
takes  care  that  their  tastes  should  not  be  pampered,  ami 
their  expecutions  raised  too  high,  by  a  succession  of  fine 
passages,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  continue  a  supply.  H« 
interposes  between  the  town  and  their  vicious  appetite  for  the 
piquant  and  high-seasoned,  as  we  forliid  children  to  indulge 
in  sweetmeats.  The  trite  and  superficial  are  always  to  be 
liad  to  order,  and  present  a  beantiful  uniformity  of  appean 
ance.  There  is  no  unexpected  relief,  no  unwelcome  inequt!- 
ity  of  style,  Ui  disorder  the  nerves,  or  perplex  the  understsixl- 
ing;  the  reader  may  read,  and  smile,  and  sleep,  withou 
meeting  a  single  idea  to  break  his  repose.” 

The  following  instructions  may  be  of  some  avail  to  our  kw 
experienced  brethren  of  the  quill. 

“An  editor  should  have  no  friends— his  only  prenpin 
should  he  the  number  of  copies  of  the  work  that  sell.  It  ■ 
superfluous  to  strike  off  a  large  impression  of  a  work  (or  tboM 
fiew  squeamish  persons  who  prefer  lead  to  tinsel.  Principk 
and  food  manners  an  barriers  that  are,  in  our  i» 
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choly ;  bat  mokmc  Tiokw  rfliiru  to  rtcorwr  hi*  tetf’poMOtioa, 
•nd  to  asaume  a  nwvrfulnna  which  h  wa»  cridcM  ho  waa  fer 


TioUble ;  tho  rMt  it  open  to  popular  auffira^,  and  it  not  to  be  nmea,  not  to  be  eneellcd  in  modem  poetry.  Picturet  where 
tire^ieed  by  a  e&terie  with  cloaed  doom.  Another  diflicahy  |  word*  are  aa  rich  in  color  and  in  beauty  at  the  pencil  of 

bet  here.  An  editor  ahould  in  one  aenae  be  a  teapectable  ,  The  mat  it  but  the  link  which  tfcHnif.  It  was  in  fmnt  of  the  window  of  thiarooin  that 

n.1— k.  I...I  ^  .  — o  •  :  bitw^  to  him  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people. 

lognner.  ,  hailed  him  with  acclainationa,  an<l  addreaaed  him  in  the 

Lady  Blcaaington,  like  moat  of  the  &Torite  children  of '  folkiwing  words  : 
fortune,  has  strong  passions  and  prejudicet,  which  often  j  *  Napoleon,  oar  emperor,  our  glory,  we  could  not  offer  you 

servo  her  instead  of  reason,  but  in  truth,  she  never  stops  I  •‘•‘J'*  Gremible,  but  we  have  brought 

to  reason.  She  aometimes  disposes  of  a  rreat  name  in  ?****.’  .  •  »  _ _  « _  „  ^  •  . 

•  .  .  i  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  betrayed  cresrt  emotion  on  hearing 

a  single  sentence  —  a  great  work  of  art  in  a  parenthesis  this  address ;  his  pale  cheeks  became  tinged  liir  a  moment 

•  city  or  a  people  with  a  joke,  an  anecdote,  or  an  with  a  hectic  flush,  and  his  eyes --those  eyes  which  are  said  to 

berome  the  slaves  of  their  good  opinion  and  good  word,  lie  illustration;  but  when  brr  heart  is  touched,  or  her  lt*elings  possessed  an  influence  almost  magical,  over  those  on 

who  dines  out  ^  his  free  apney.  He  may  improve  in  piv  excited,  then  comes  thi- passion  and  the  poeti^.  OurexUacu  pi'ccing  glares  fell— spaiW^vdth  animation  for 

UtMMs;  he  fsiUatt  inthe  tnth  and  punev^ncYof  hi*  »m(*.  A,.,,!  .  i.  ..  a  few  brief  momenu,  and  then  resumed  iheir  prexioot  expres*- 

poem  is  dedicated  to  tlw  jlon  of  th^  Muw4  ;-cnn  tte  critic  •***“  ’“'•y  ion  of  gloom.  In  this  room,  and  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  tn- 

do  otherwise  than  praise  it  t  A  tragedy  is  brought  out  by  a  ’"'citer  s  mind  in  all  its  wayward  moods.  The  beautiful  lake  ble  on  which  I  now  write,  ^  la-ld  a  long  conversation  with 

noble  friend  and  patron the  severe  rules  of  the  drama  must  and  scenery  in  the  environs  of  Geneva,  the  high  cultivadon  some  of  the  principal  of  his  followers,  and  with  those  officers 

yield  in  some  measure  to  the  amenities  of  private  K(b.  On  1  of  the  country,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  fields,  reminded  her  revolud  to  his  standard ;  in  which  be  entered 

the  contrarv,  Mr. - is  a  garretteer — a  person  that  nobodv  _ _  i  c  i  l'  i  i  u  l  ’  ■  .  .  uito  an  explanation  of  Ills  conduct,  and  the  motives  that  actua- 

int.  m  mcommend  I  5  '*  “•  ud  it,  with  an  anxiety  and  consciousness,  which  betrayed  his 

script  ions  breathe  all  the  purity  and  freshness  of  spring,  and  painful  s**nsc  of  the  necessity  of  the  explanation.  Fallen  must 

the  landscape  is  as  true  as  if  pointed  in  colors  by  a  native  have  been  the  fortunes  of  tlie  once  stem  and  proud  emperor. 


distiiiguish<>d  ebararter;  otherwise  be  cannot  lead 
bis  name  and  sanction  to  the  work.  The  conductor  of  a  pe¬ 
riodical  production  which  is  to  circulate  widely  and  give  the 
toste  to  taste  and  opinion,  ought  to  he  of  high  standing,  should 
have  coniiections  society,  sboold  belong  to  some  literary 
instttiitioa,  should  be  courted  by  the  great,  Iw  run  after  by  the 
obscatw.  But  *  here’s  the  mb’— that  one  so  graced  and  gift¬ 
ed  can  aeitbn'  have  his  time  nor  thoughts  to  himself.  Our 
obligatiaas  are  mutual;  and  those  who  owe  much  to  others, 


knosrs;  his  work  has  nothing  but  the  contents  to  recommend 
it ;  it  sinks  into  obscurity,  or  addresses  itself  to  the  etmailU. 
Aa  editor  then,  should  be  an  aketractioo— «  being  in  the 
eloods— a  mind  without  a  body— reason  without  passion. 
But  where  find  such  a  one  T 

Here  we  take  leave  of  Mr.  HazKtt.  He  has  discussed  on 
BMny  subjects  of  ptiilosophical  importance,  taste,  and  general 
htriature  with  singular  ingenuity,  eloquence,  and  richness  of 
illustration :  and  barring  some  of  its  bigotry  and  dogmatism, 
this  book  will  be  found  to  possess  large  claims  on  the  cousid- 
eratina  of  thuoe  who  can  appreciate  sound  erudition,  an  en¬ 
lightened  tone  of  criticism,  and  activity  of  research,  both  for 
its  uniformly  healthy  character,  the  beauty  of  its  diction,  and 
the  censcieDtiousness  of  its  opinions. 


The  Idler  in  Italy,  by  tke  Countess  of  Blessington. — ^Thila- 
dolphia:  Carey  &  Hart. — Wiley  di  I’utnam :  New  York. 
When  we  looked  at  the  title  pi^  of  these  two  volumes,  and 
found  that  the  work  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  tour  undertaken  by  Lady  Blessington  through  the 
snnny  regions  of  the  south,  we  contracted  our  editorial  brow 
into  a  frown  as  dark  and  sullen  as  one  of  those  small  specks 
of  cloud,  which  sometimes  dot  over  tlie  face  of  an  azure  sky  on 
a  sultry  summer’s  noon.  We  knew  that  Lady  Blessington  had 
Bot  left  her  favorite  residence  at  Kensington  for  many  years, 
and  the  title  of  the  bottk  sounded  too  much  like  certain  “ram¬ 
bles’’  which  wo  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  dissecting 
Bot  long  unce,  for  the  benefit  and  edification  of  our  renders. 
On  taking  a  clooer  survey  of  this  "  Idler,”  however,  we  soon 
discovered  an  old  friend  with  a  new  fiice,  come  to  plnngo  us 
into  a  long  dream  of  things  Imlf-forgotten,  and  to  recall  our  at- 
tendon  to  person  and  places,  which  are  seldom  pondered  on 
without  a  tear,— never  without  a  sigh.  “  The  Idler  in  Italy” 
is,  in  &ct,  a  mere  collection  of  sundry  fugitive  sketches,  which 
the  prolific  pen  of  her  Ladyship  lias  been  wont  to  scatter  over 
the  pages  of  the  New  Monthly  and  other  English  periodicals 
for  years  past,  now  first  gathered  into  a  solid  and  comprehen- 
•ivo  form,  for  the  purpose  of  remodying  the  deficiencies  of  her 
Ladyship’s  exchequer.  Well,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  the 
noble  authoress  on  that  delicate  point.  She  has  as  much  right^ 
as  the  executors  of  the  late  Messrs.  HazHtt  &  Coleridge,  to 
tee  die  numerous  prodigies  of  her  brain  marahalled  in  distinct 
order,  and  there  are  charms,  enchantment.*,  and  associations 
attached  to  the  personages  introduced  in  Ikt  sketches,  which 
would  reconcile  ns  to  the  book,  even  if  it  contained  less  intrin- 
ric  attractions,  or  was  not  so  elegantly  written,  as  it  undoubt¬ 
edly  ia. 

Those  however,  who,  judging  from  the  title  of  the  work,  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  in  it  the  usual  traveller’s  catalogue  of  sights  and 
wonders,  with  an  eternal  commentary  on  the  guide-books,  will 
be  sadly  mistaken.  “The  Idler  in  Italy”  is  a  mere  record  of 
impressions.  When  the  Lady  went  first  to  reside  in  Italy, 
with  her  Lord  and  Master,  the  late  Earl  of  Blessington,  she 
sras  then  a  yonng  enthusiast,  with  a  passionate  love  of  the 
U— 1  and  the  spiritual,  whether  in  art  or  nature.  Travelling 
had  little  to  do  with  the  work  bnt  to  call  forth  ibcliiig*.  So 
■Mch  ao,  that,  though  dio  road  has  sinee  been  trodden  by  otb- 
m  to  otter  wearineas,  her  sketches  ore  yet  as  fresh  and  de- 
Kghtful,  as  if  the  ink  were  not  dry  with  wUch  they  were  srrit- 
IM.  T***«a  an  tnr*^  of  pathos  and  seatiaient  » ibeoe  vol- 


wben  be  could  condescend  to  explain  why  he  was  again  in  the 
••Scchero»,Oct.  8/*.-We  ara  again  at  Genevn.which  ha.  a*  reception  of  him 

3fet  liMt  ouDC  of  iu  bt  &utv,  althtiiigh  the  autumn  liai  Un|^  wasai  At  ut  ou  t 

the  foliage  all  around  with  its  golden  tints,  and  given  a  cold-  i  Lady  Blessington  has  m  pretty  way  of  her  own  hi  confer^ 
ness  to  the  air.  lluit  renders  waini  shawls  a  necessary  occom-  ring  either  praise  or  blame.  Those  who  have  been  accus- 

paoiment  m  ^  If  f  ""  of  her  a.  one  not  over  fastidious  in  the  teneu 

were  rowed  by  Maunce,  the  boatman  employed  by  Lord  By-  -  .  ...  »  .  »  .  i  .  % 

ron,  during  his  residence  here.  Maurice  speaks  ih  tlie  noble  morality,  wiU,  we  trust,  be  duly  impressed  with  some 

poet  with  enthusiasm,  and  loves  to  relate  anecdotes  ol'  him. _  exrx-llent  moral  sentimenu  the  expresses  m  the  ibUow- 

He  told  us,  that  Loid  Bvron  never  enured  his  hoot  without  a  '  ing  passage  : 

case  of  pistols,  which  be-  always  kept  by  him  ;  a  very  super-  theFranch  that  people 

fluous  ceremonv,  as  Maunce  seemed  to  think.  He  lepresent-  r  .  ■  u  .  j  i.e  e 

ed  turn  as  generally  silent  and  abstracUal.  passing  whote  hours  i  ^ f 
on  the  lakfab^irJ-d  in  reflection,  and  sudinly  wn^n^  ' 

with  extreme  ra,.idily,  in  a  book  1^  Mway.  had  with  him.  He  '  T*  rTt! 

1  i  1  1  ^  ^  1  fcrence  rather  absurd.  Now  that  the  season — for  even  Avig- 

dt'acnbeu  Uis  cutuiteiuince,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  as  mase-  i-ci-ci  i. 

■  e  »  1  i  n-  .  u  r  11  I  .  •  ?  ,  non  lios  Its  fashttinnble  season — has  commenced,  gaieties,  on 

ntfique,  and  uiltcrent  horn  that  of  all  otlu'r  men,  by  its  pnde  i  .  j  j  i  r  u  n  •  .  .  .e 

.L  i\  .11  1  1  "J  ■‘•’  I’' ‘“v  a  more  extended  scale,  are  going  forward ;  balls  mtemipt  the 

(/ieW<  was  the  word  bo  ust  d.)  *  He  looked  up  at  tlic  heav- ,  •  .  ■  .  i -.  •  j  .  .u  .  .u_  *_  r 

,  -.i.  L  L  ■  L- *  more  sedate  soirees  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  younger  part  of 

CDS,  said  Maurice,  as  il  he  thought  it  was  his  proper  place,  . l  •  .  •  ■  •  .u  i  .  j  .u  ^  ™ 

.  i-.ri  L-  L  *  *  ,  ’  I  the  socieiv  rejoice  in  the  change :  nor  do  the  more  mature  re- 

or  rattier  as  it  he  accused  it  of  keeping  him  here  ;  lor  be  u  a  .  r'  •  r  i  i  .  ■  j  .u  -  j 

...  ...  ,  ’  ,  ,  ,  ,  gret  It ;  for  in  France  people  do  not  consider  their  dancing 

man  who  tears  nothing,  above  or  below.  He  passed  whole  j  .  i  *  *  -.u  .  j  i  j-  j  .i  ^ 

■  , .  .L  1  1  1  1  ■  .  L  •  *  "ituK-  J  ^  ^  ladies  and  gentlemen 

nights  on  the  lakc.always  selecting  the  most  boisteruus  wrath- '  .  .u  i-  u.  r  .  .  .  _  u  .l 

,  J-  I  ^  .  .  .  I  tnp  It  on  the  light  fantastic  toe  at  an  age,  when  the  gout  pre- 

er  tor  such  expeditious.  1  never  saw  a  rough  evening  set  in.  i  i  .l  .  i  .  ■  r  i  j  »  i 

.  ■I  1  ,  1  1  •  1.  J  •  1  J  »»  eludes  the  men,  at  least,  in  England,  from  such  an  amusement, 

w  hile  his  kintship  was  at  Diudali,  continued  Maunce.  ‘  with-  ..  e  . .  •  u.  i  i  .  l  ~c  i  _  i. 

.  .  •  I  c  ,  L  ^  ,  .  I  Apropos  of  gout ;  it  might  lead  to  benefical  results,  were  it 

out  being  sure  that  he  would  send  fur  me ;  and  the  hi> her  the  I  ^  ^  ,  .if  .  .u-  i-  ■  _  _ 

■  J  L  1  1  L  L  °  .  I  more  generally  known  that  this  disease  » of  rare  occurrence  in 

wind,  and  the  mure  ngiutcd  the  lake,  the  more  be  enjoyed  it.  -  -  -  - 

We  have  often  remained  out  eighteen  hours  at  a  time,  and  in 
very  bad  weatlior.  Lord  Byron  is  so  good  a  swimmer,  that 
he  has  lillle  to  dread  from  the  water.  I'oor  Mr.  Shelley,’  re¬ 
sumed  MaurUx?,  *  ah !  we  were  all  sorrv  for  him ! — He  was  a 


France.  Query — is  it  not  because  the  use,  or  abuse,  of  stimu¬ 
lating  wine  is  avoided  T 

13fA. — .All  that  we  hear  in  praise  of  French  dancing  is  borne 
out  by  what  1  have  seen  even  in  this  provincial  town.  Notb- 
, ...  .  1  .  ,  ing  can  be  more  graceful,  or  unafTected;  no  attempt  at  dis- 

jhllereiit  sort  ^  a  man  :  »*'  gentle,  so  aflect^ate,  :io  generous ; !  j,  ^j^i^le ;  Jentry^knts,  that  alarm  people  wilh  tender 
he  look^  as  I  he  ‘“ved  the  sky  over  hi.  h^d,  and  the  water  ^  exhibition  of  vigoi  HkeW  to  bring 

on  which  hi.  boat  ^ted.  He  would  not  hurt  a  fly,  nay,  he  I  ^  mood  never  sufficiontS 


would  save  every  thing  that  bod  life ;  so  tender  and  merciful  i 


to  reprobated  in  refined  society.  The  waltz  in  France  loses 


WM  hu  nature.  He  was  too  go.^  tor  this  worU  ;  and  yet  1  famainrity,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  per- 

lady,  would  you  betteve  It,  «.me  ot  his  countr^-n,  wlmm  |  ^hc  gentleman  doe.  not  clasp  his  fair  partner  nirnd 

Imvc  this  very  boat,  have  tned  to  make  think  ,11 1  repugnant  te  the  mXty.  and  de- 

I  J  K  ^  ‘‘"'z  ,P‘“"  1  structive  to  tlie  criaf.re  of  tL  lady ;  but  arian^  it,  that 

jiu^  by  what  we  see,  jmd  not  by  what  we  hear.’  This  was,  movemenu,  w  i, hunt  inrommeding  ter  d.lic«:y 

in  language  j^what  difloren,,  the  sentient  of  our  boati^i  .  „  ^er  draperv.  In  sIhh-;,  they  mm.age  theseluittep.  betui 

account  ut  Byron  bUelley  two  ^  the  most  remarkable  prance  thni,  with  us;  and  tl.m.gh  no  advocate  for  this  exotic 

.li  ,*?  :  dance.  1  must  admit  that,  executed  a.  1  have  reen  it,  it  could 

evHlent  be  loved  the  scxteial  How  intellectual  must  the  m-  j  most  fastidicus  eye. 

tereoui-se  ot  two  such  minds  have  been ;  and  how  advantageous  1  French  toilette,  too,  even  at  this  distance  frirni  the  caim¬ 

an  elegant  siniplicity  distin- 
,  whose  robe,  of  organdd  or 

a  ........ — - bockloc  eeinture,  boaquet  of 

mg  the  m-itahihty  o.  Byron  ■  too  rensitive  and  misanthropic  rf.,,os.  and  delicately  whiw  gloves,  defy  criri- 

ilisposi^n;  di.spsted  by  the  conventional  habits  the  imnresrion  of  having  been  selected  by 

tuul  ambciol  society,  from  the  trammels  ot  which  he  had  but  j  (Jr,»ocs,  to  be  worn  for  that  night  only.  No  robe  of  mate- 
ntely  bniken,  with  wounds  whteh  it  had  inllicted  on  hi.  ;  ^^1,  too  expensive  to  be  quickly  laid  aside,  or  ekifonfe  and 
feeling,  sull  rankluig.  \  fanfe  by  use,  here  n.e  t*  thes^ht;  no  eeinture  that  betrays 

The  following,  on  the  subject  of  Napoleoa’.  return  from  the  pressure  it  inflicts;  and  no  gloves  that  indicate  the  warmth 


Elba,  is  graphic  and  touching. 

‘  We  visited  the  gate  to^lay,  now  become  bistorical,  by 


o '  the  wean'r’s  feelings,  or  thoM  of  her  partner,  are  to  be  seen, 
llie  result  is,  that  the  young  ladies  are  simply  and  taMefully 
attired,  with  an  extreme  attention  to  the  freshness  of  their 


which  Napoleon  made  his  entry  to  Grenoble  on  his  memora-  !  toilette,  and  a  total  avoidance  of  finery.  A  much  greater  de- 
ble  return  fi-om  Elba.  The  spot  was  pointed  out  to  us  on  I  gree  of  prudery,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  exercised  in  France 
which  Colooel  Henry  Labeduyere,  at  the  head  of  his  regi-  \  than  in  Knglandi,  with  regard  to  dress ;  the  robes  of  ladies  of 
ment,  hoisted  the  imperial  eagle,  and  joined  Napoleon;  and  all  agos  cimceal  m\K:h  more  of  the  host  and  shouldcT..  They 
we  entered  tlai  little  inn  wliere  this  last  rested  while  waiting  j  claim  some  merit  for  this  delicacy,  thoa.b  ill-naturad  peo]da 
the  event  of  the  gates  being  0|ieDed  for  his  ndmittancc.  This  !  an*  not  wanting  who  declare  that  prudence  has  more  to  say  to 
was  the  first  fortreM  that  surrundcred  to  him,  an  event  ruinous  |  the  concealment  than  modesty  ;  the  French  bust  and  shoalder. 
in  its  consequences  to  Napoleon  as  well  as  to  France ;  for  had  j  being  very  inferior  to  the  Ei^lish.  Of  the  fornner  1  have  bad 


It  resisted,  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  been  spared.  1  write 
this  in  the  cliamber  in  which  this  woodertni  man  reposed  the 
niglu  of  his  arrival,  and  have  been  listening  to  a  detail  of  his 


no  mean,  of  judging,  because  they  are  so  covered  by  the  dreM ; 
but  of  the  latter'  all  must  pronounce  that  they  are  charraiag. 
Great  reserve  is  mnintainrd  by  the  French  Inffiee  m  Mciety : 


receptioo  and  conduct  oo  that  occaaimi  from  a  spectator.  Ho  riiaking  hands  with  gratlemea  ia  deemed  mdeooreua ;  but  to 
i.  described  a.  kxikii^  deadly  pale,  earv-w«m,  and  melaa- 1  much  a  lady’,  hand  with  the  lipa,  while  bew ing  euer  it  ia  o.»- 


THE  EXPOSITOR. 


m 


•ularad  reapactfiil.  Tka  coDTenation  of  yonag  ladia*  with 
thair  partnen  ia  the  daooa,  i*  nearly  confined  to  moooayllar 
Mat ;  and  whan  ended,  they  resome  their  leati  by  the  side  of 


■omewhat  cold  and  afiected,  aa  if  thinking,  Hka  CwMr,  ofdy 
ing  arith  detoent  dignity.  But  the  taik  of  giving  diveraity  and 
truth  to  sixteen  expiring  (emale  figures  was  so  difficult,  that 


In  conclusion  w«  heartily  recominead  these  gracelhl  aad 
delightful  votames  to  the  poUic.  Our  extracts  have  been 
taken  almost  at  inadoin,  so  rich  is  the  work  ia  scenes  sf 
beauty  and  of  life. 


THE  TEETOTALER. 

Several  months  have  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  the 
real  remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  existence.  Wa  allude  to  the 
institution  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Starvation. 
This,  however,  u’as  not  tho  title  by  which  the  association 
sought  to  be  known  on  the  imperishable  scroll  of  fame.  Its 
name  was  (and  is,  if  it  be  Itvtng)  tlie  “  Total  Abstinence  .So- 
Society.”  It  was  established,  according  to  the  public  jour¬ 
nals,  at  Bishops wearmouth.  “Wearmouth!”  “Mouth!'' 
Um !  Let  not  the  syllables,  however,  he  voted  superfluous, 
or  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  total  abstinence.  How 
could  the  principles,  the  purposes  of  the  society,  be  mads 
known,  save  by  the  medium  of  that  part  of  the  mortal  ma¬ 
chine,  which,  ever  since  the  first  apple  was  plucked,  has  been 
misemployed  by  men,  and  pervert  to  forbidden  uses.  At 
Bishopswearmouth,  the  psmacea  for  all  the  “  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to”  was  detected  and  proclaimed.  It  was  found  out  that 
good  living  had  been  the  bane  of  life.  There  it  was  demon¬ 
strated  (and  there  the  demonstration  is  recorded  in  various 
forms  of  verse,  longs  and  shorts,  in  the  most  ostentatious  situ- 


tbeir  respective  mothers,  or  ekapertnu,  only  speaking  when  1  one  cannot  be  surpnsed  if  the  artist  has  not  been  quite  su^ 
spr^  to,  and  always  with  an  air  of  reserve,  which  is  never  ;  cessful;  a^  the  exouisite  execution  of  ^  mother  redeem^ 
laid  aside  in  public.”  ^  happily-finished  daughters.  I  again  contemplated  the  Ve- 

,  ,  ,  ,  _  ^  de’  M^ici;  and  found  my  admiration  of  it  ii.creased  in- 

Here  u  a  sketch  from  Genoa  full  of  the  fiagrance  of  friiit  ^  diminished.  Such  is  iu  exouisite  beauty,  that 

and  flowers,  and  as  truly  pictured  in  words  as  by  any  ordi- :  pyg  t),p  admirable  statutes  that  surround  it,  to 

nary  artist  with  a  pencil,  and  vrill  recall  the  scene  delightfully  .  dwell  on  this  ekff  d'  mpre.  The  Wrestlers,  tho  Arrotino, 
to  all  who  have  travelled  there.  ‘‘f  Apollino,  ^  the  I^wciy  Faun  before  notic^,  are  tilac 

•  ■»  1.  1  11  i-i,  ed  arouiKi  the  Venus.  The  Wrestlers  display  all  the  develope- 

“  The  sky,  the  earth,  the  ocean,  aM  the  people,  all  alike  ^  muscles  and  veins  that  their  occupation  requires,  but 

seem  to  own  the  genial  influence  of  May  j  nay,  to  have  ami-  ,  j  neither  an  amateur  of  isTesiKng,  nor  a  connoisseur  of 
ticipated  itt  arrival  by  at  least  three  weeks,  ^  never  did  1  nnatomv,  this  group  afforded  me  litde  pleasure,  although  wil- 
behoki  the  month  open  so  glonously  before.  How  utu-rly  un-  ,rUowledged  merit.  The  Apollino  is  more 

Hke  is  it  to  its  unhappy  representative  in  Ei^lam  .  whose  sun  gyace  than  power;  and  as  we  imagine  a  corobi- 

has  to  wrestle  with  whole  masses  of  dense  clouds,  fnim  which  of  jj,p  ^y^.„  j  somewhat  disappointed  in 

it  can  only  occasionally  disengage  itself,  sUll  to  battle  a  onf-  jt  i„  yai„  j„  tj,;,  tasteful  statute.  The  Arrodno 

ranee  with  stem  winter,  who,  “ke  ^  the  Parthian^n  s  ow  y  ^  manv  and  unsatisfactory  opinions  among  the  cog- 

retreating,  most  desperately  assails  his  opponent.  One  is  not,  „o,pp„ri  „  tVue  denomination  and  destination,  that  whe- 
here,  compelled  to  arm  oneself  with  shawls  and  cloaks  ere  a  ther  it  be  a  reinouleur,  slave,  bather,  or  spy,  I  leave  to  those 
drive  in  an  open  carnage  is  ventured;  and  a  cold  east  wind  interested  in  such  important  matters  to  decide.  Every 

does  not  chill,  while  the  sun  is  st^ng  one  s  eyes  out.  Y  ct,  fur^.ishes  some  new  and  fanciful  hypethesis  on  this  point ; 

'  England,  with  all  thy  faulu,  I  thw  still,  and  would  maintaine<l  with  no  little  warmpth  and  pertinacity  by  its 

not  forsake  thy  shore,  cold  though  it  be,  for  the  sunniest  land  supporters.  The  excellence  of  the  w.wk  is  often  overlooked, 
tliat  summer  ever  smiled  on.  *  .  .  -  .  . 

“  It  is  {deasant  to  sau 
see  the  rich  array  there  1 
flock  round  cheapening 

dise.  The  pretty  with  the  s^ous  opinions,  and  the  as  various  reasons  tor  en-  |  rians  lias  not  yet  attempted  to  contravene  Uiis  important  pnn- 

^.^ro  ^ing  g^fully  fr^  her  head  s^dha^f  sh.^  ng  tertaining  them,  which  are  circulated  in  relation  to  this  statue;  |  rfpip ;  but,  th^,  “  abstinence”  must  be  the  woiX(or  rather, 

^  ^  t  iro  in  tho  mrivin^^nif'  ^  pcrusal  «f  somc,  and  tlic  om]  commiiniralion  of  others  !  as  die  sorietv  said,  to  pre^'ent  the  possibility  of  equivocation, 

of  flowere,  fejms  a  very  inter^ng  future  in  *1“  ^  P  '  which  I  have  been  most  reluctantly  condemned  to  hear,  have  |  .<  u,tal  abstinence.”)  I-et  a  man  be  ever  so  “  expert  in  hit 

Iw  ^  market  offeia  here.  Children,  t^,  «  .  "  sufficiently  fatigued  my  patience  to  deprive  mo  of  uU  luclina-  '  drinking ;”  let  him  imbibe,  as  an  illustrious  lady-friend  of  oiin 

S^rrc!!cTJdhau7lo^k,SiL  Don'^B^  in  Le  any  of  them  to  paper.”  j  once  ^i.l,  <mly  “  tlio  idea  of  a  dew-dmp ;”  the  principle  mu-t 

de  Figaro,  are  seen  bearing  away  immense  bunches  of  tliem,  We  can  only  moke  room  for  one  more  extract,  which  we  ]  .  5  i-  ^  ***  '*  **  nnmo  appe- 

W  author’s  i  grillei  bh'leffi.uks^n’d  Uie*s^I!^U 'of  brekell'.*  Ex'! 

We'll  dresW^valiers,  with  moiis^clied  lips  P''’I*n.sity  to  metlimiive  thought^f  the  purity  of  her  feel-  l.rvme  pri.M-iples,  it  was  r.onu?nded,  were  alone  suited  to  tjm 
and  curly  locks,  are  here  to  be  met  selecting  the  most  rare  ‘"gs  and  the  bnUinncy  of  her  imagination,  when  highly  oxtremities  o«  our  condition.  Tins  is  not  a  time,  certain Iv, 
flowers  as  meet  offerings  for  their  lady  loves;  and  probably  wrought  upon  by  the  contemplation  of  objects,  consecrated  customs  nro  to  be  obsepv-^  nierely  b^auw  thej*  are  oW. 

to‘  ^  '^'■***  ""  'Jlla'X  7and"t'hfir“MtiqnUy  m»e  v^T.! 

J  purehase  those  f^Ld  fndl  children  of  the  spring,  ‘***“y-  i  P"‘®-)  retain  them  if  they  can  be  proved  .uperfluims  * 

whose  glowring  hues  and  bland  perfumes  bring  back  the  memo- 1  “There  is  something  very  interesting,  in  forming  one  of  a  ^  k  *  tM -a  n- 

rie.  of  their  departed  youth:  and  poor  indeed  must  be  tlie  drefo,  compoiied  of  individuals  of  every  land,  where  each  pos- ,"^"7  but  beef-ent.ng  is  nm  essential  to 

aged  matron,  whose  homely  chamber  cannot  boost  a  vase  of  sessesthe  good  breeding  and  knowletlge  of  the  workl,  soessen-  P”  *  ****  |7.  ^  y*'*-®  '  ^  '7i  e  ii 

them.  I  like  to  witness  this  general  and  predominant  passion  tial  to  the  harmoiiv  of  society ;  and  ore  influenced  by  that  de- '  >  prospi  on  amc  annual  ,  i 

for  flowers  among  all  classes.  It  indicates  an  inhen-nt  refine-  ,ire  to  please,  wliich  half  achieve,  it,  object.  Everv  one  numljr,  increwed,  it.  rank,  were  jforerved  to 

ment,  and  is  a  sort  of  bond  of  sympathy  in  tasto,  that  exists  ,eems  amiable  at  tlai  Archbishop’.;  even  —  cease,  to  con-  ^Welelonisc^ 

in  common  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  noble  and  tlw  tradict,  aial  -  to  grumble.  What  a  pttxifof  the  salutarv  ,  V*  "f P'’«l»le  »  the 

1 _ i„ »  •a-Lr-ui-.i  ^  '  Arabian  tale  who  were  turned  into  stone — These  were  bone ! 

^  °  f'  ***  I'  t,  T  r  .1  IT  r  i.  11  liave  fanrieil  tliem  the  constituency  that  electerl  the 

The  Gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Florence,  was  natundly  a  .  ^  rench  Italian  and  English  mig^  all  Barebones  I*«-liament.  They  were  a  multiWe  ol  mebodk-s : 

place  of  frequent  resort  for  one  whose  mind  is  so  deeply  im-  exam^ine^he*^’  '•  '  '*  might  be  said  of  each  of  them,  “  he  is  all  soul.”  The  poet 

"  ^  ^  .Hants  were  scattered  in  groups  examining  the  various  objects  .  „„i,„  ...  c  j  l  n-  i  <.  l-  i-  i 

biied  with  veneration  for  all  that  is  chaste  in  nature,  or  classic  „j  ^aMe  aad  vvrtu  tliat  oniament  the  apartment.  But  when  i  1  A  t  by  telling  u.s  that  n«huig  lived 

in  art.  hi,  guests  asw-mble  round  the  chair  of  tlie  dear  arelibishop,  .nteiyos^ 

1  •  1  1  It.  ,  *  I  !  and  nothing.  Our  arti<t  would  have  ncrncluatca  tbcir  phvfi- 

“  Uth—Tbere  are  few  pleasure,  more  fatiguing  than  that  ^  "P'"*"""’  7  ^  «sP>«reie,  (which  wore  identically  like  each  other,)  but  they 

of  viewing  an  expensive  gall^  of  fine  works  of  art  And  the  7  ^  u""’  ‘u ‘‘  ^  »>im.  Thev  were  on  the  very  verge  i/S 

more  g^fied  the  miiKl  ha,  been  by  Uh*  objecu,  the  greater  is  '  ®  respectful  deierence  due  alike  to  his  age,  i  impalpable ;  they  were  too  thin  to  be  sketched.  When  be 

the  sense  of  exhaustion  experienced.  I  spent  a  corisuiemble  .  ’  *u*  ^  •  .•  ”  ii  ;  liMiked  a/  tlH*m,  he  looked  tkrovgk  them,  and  saw  nothin* 

portion  of  yesterday  in  the  gallery,  and  loft  it  with  my  memo-  ,  "!!** l^l  1!"^  I  blank,  inhuman  wall.  Tliere  was  no  such  thing  a. 

ry  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  chaotic  mass  of  bright  hu»*s  and  *'7  ^  I  visages,  thev  were  so  peifoctly  vacant.  In 

fi'nely  chiselled  forms,  out  of  which  only  a  few  objects  sUkxI  m^^sS  i„  ^  ''.T  *"*’  '  ^  of  tlu^r  pre«;;xling.,  however,  kfter  thev  had 

forth  dLstinctly;  but  these  are  deeply  engrav-d  .hi  my  memo-  )'***»“  7  ,  es^  a  Coflin  Club  os  a  brLch  assneiitioo,  an  irtist 

M.K:h  ...  I  liave  been  .ccustoInfHl  to  good  cisU  from  be  ,upp.»ed  likely  to  intrude-,  gay  druw-their  Ux-th :  Uie  moral  economist., 


the  stuiite,  the  Mcdicewi  Venus  surprised  as  well  os  rlianncd 
me.  There  is  a  purity,  .  mixlesty,  in  this  inimitable  work,  , 
tliM  precludes  the  feejfings  of  emharrassment  .vilh  whk'h  w.e  ' 
men  contemplate  .  nude  statue  in  the  prcuice  of  men.  It  is  , 
the  personification  of  ideal  loveliness,  refined  iukI  spiritualis¬ 
ed  from  every  indication  of  human  passion, — coldly,  chastely, 
beautiful.  Not  so  is  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Venus  by  Ti-  ' 
tion,  which  is  plMicd  immediately  behind  it,  forming  a  vuilent 
contrut  to  its  celestial-looking  neighbor.  This  glowing  picture 
is  all  of  eartli,  its  beauty  being  wholly  voluptuous,  unreiluemcd 
by  Miy  exprt'Hsiun  of  intellectual  refinement.  Titian  sliould  , 
have  paint^  the  Cupid  Anteros  by  fas-r  side,  to  indicate  that 
hers  is  the  beauty  that  enchains  the  senses  only ;  yet,  on  re- ! 
flection,  this  allegorical  indication  is  not  necesaaiy,  for  tlie 
whole  p^ure  explains  it,  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  sensua¬ 
lity.  llw  Venus  de’  Medici  must  always  cliann  women ;  the  ' 
Venus  oTTitian,  men. 

1514.-1  have  been  again  to  the  gallery,  aiwl  am  .mated 
and  delighted  with  the  treasure  it  contains.  The  dancing  ; 
Faun  peculiarly  struck  me  ;  never  was  movement  more  hiip-  ' 
pily  expressed,  it  seems  to  stagger  in  the  danci*,  half  intoxi-  [ 
rated  1^  the  juice  of  the  grape  and  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 1 
tion.  The  Niobe  and  her  daughters  arrested  my  attentioo, 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  despair  and  anguish  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  ia  finely  expressed,  but  the  daughters  appeared  to  me 


“  In  gilded  halls  where  crowds  surround. 
And  all  are  gay,  or  seem  to  be, 

1  shrink  from  Music’s  joyous  sound. 

And  ponsive  Memory  strays  to  thee. 

I  think  upon  that  lofty  brow. 

Which  1  again  shall  never  see, 

That  in  tlie  grave  is  mouiderin*  now, 

And  scaitn:  retains  a  trace  of  thee. 

I  think  upon  those  dark  gray  eyes 

'i'limugh  which  the  soul  shone  out  and  see. 

No  tint  save  twilight’s  softened  skies, 
lliat  brings  their  color  bock  to  me. 

I  think  upon  that  scornful  mouth 

That  rarely  smiled,  yet  smiled  with  me  ; 

Like  summer  lightnings  in  the  south 

That  smile  ofipoared,  then  fled  from  thee 

I  think  upon  that  glorious  mind 
Inspir^  by  Genius,  and  can  see, 

Byron,  no  poet  left  behind 

To  fire  or  melt  the  soul  like  tiiee.” 


as  ■»  o  have  hinted  already,  decided  tliat  this  is  no  age  for  sc- 
,  perfluitics. 

I  The  total-ahstincnee  men  (or,  as  they  may  be  railed,  the 
:  aldermen’s  antipish's)  looked,  it  may  Ini  supposed,  with  s<mie 
!  contempt,  and  more  honour,  upon  the  dev.-t.-es  of  a  diH-trii  e 
which  had  passed  current  in  the  workl  under  the  name  of 
“temp<  rancr.”  Merc  temperance  always  puts  them  out  of  tom- 
per.  “Tomp<Tnnce,”  th«-y  said,  "was  sure  to  stop  short  at 
tlie  half-way  house :  the  protessor  of  temperance,  like  his 
principles,  imperatively  required  to  be  ‘ciwn-ied  out,’ 
not  having  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  Total  abstinence,  if  it  had 
but  a  drop  of  blood  in  its  system,  would  have  blushed  for  it. 
It  was,  aiHl  is,  denounced,  in  short,  as  a  timid  and  imperfix-t 
principle, — a  false,  hesitating,  slippery,  mkidle  doctrine. 

The  ortlKHlux  and  conscientious  disciple  d'  temperance 
tells,  of  course,  a  ditfcreiit  story.  He  is  resolutely,  and  upon 
priuciplc,  oppose.1  to  all  excess  one  way  or  the  otlier :  li  i« 
for  limiting  the  human  apiietite,  or,  rather,  tlie  iiidulgenee  of 
it,  to  some  half-dozen  di«lies  nr  so  at  dinner;  with  a  two  or 
three  hours’  dessert,  and  a  bottle  per  head  per  hour.  And 
then  he  triumphantly  demands,  whether  this  is  nut  doing 
much  towards  the  march  of  iutoxicaiion  and  apploplexy  ? 
He  justly  contends,  that  while  a  man  is  sitting  with  his  feet 
under  the  mahogany,  he  cannot  possibly  be  staggering  about 
the  streets  in  a  state  of  disgusting  inebriety ;  nod  even  wfaes 
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k  come*  to  that,  and  he  U  found  walking  home  in  the  wrong  di- 
rKtinn,  on  Ixnh  »idp»  of  the  way,  anything,  he  ind»t«,  i»  better 
than  remaining  in«en<iWe  all  night  under  the  tal>le,  avoiding 
the  eve*  of  Europe  which  are  upon  you  whenever  yoti  turn 
nut  of  doors,  sneaking  back  into  the  paths  of  soda  anti  so- 
Iniety,  and  basely  defrauding  the  magisteiial  poor-box  of  five 
•hiilings-  He  therefore  gets  up,  when  sitting  Ittnger  is  a  bore ; 
be  deems  it  a  mt*re  manly  a!>d  moral  course  to  tpiit  the  table 


the  precipice,  he  points  to  the  tea-plant  as  a  plant  that  is  ficti- 
tiitusly  nutritious,  theoretirally  refreshing;  and  be  enlarges 
upon  its  virtues  the  rather  that  he  knows  we  shall  not  cling  to 
it,  and  forsake  “  remlly”  the  vine,  the  grain,  the  hop,  and  the 
juniper-berry.  There  must  be  theories,  he  thinks,  but  they 
never  should  be  aliowi'd  to  interfere  too  much  with  practices; 
those  precepts  he  considers  to  be  very  equivocal,  that  require 
to  be  continually  enforced  by  exam’ile.  Adnce  must  be  given 


when  he  is  tin*d — »top  who  may.  A  sinepn*-minded  ami  |  (it  has  been  profb  red  gratis,  or  at  an  a  l  entorem  late,  in  all 
ronscientious  pr«fess«ir  of  temp»'ranre,  unlike  the  regular  i  ages.)  but  insanity  only  could  desire  that  it  should  be  follow- 
dinersiut  and  drinker,  will  always  liavc  the  decency  to  leave  I'l.  Accordingly,  having  iiuittrd  his  pulpit,  his  thoiichts  travel 
eff  when  lie  feels  tltat  he  has  bad  t<K»  much,  scaim  r,  would  I  directly  towards  the  cellar.  His  dtirtrine  U  in  favor  of  ex- 
bi*  absurd.  This  is  surelv  setting  a  noble  example  of  mcale-  tremes  me*-tiiig  ;  the  excellence  wheieot'  he  illustrates  by  a  re- 


shabby,  stingy,  cheating  principle,  that  rirtue  is  its  own  re¬ 
ward  !  in  other  words,  dial  tein](erancc  should  be  content  with 
t®*^rinking.  So,  tlieii,  tlie  tatemperate  are  to  have  all  the 
good  things ;  the  dram-drinker  is  m  nionu]x>lise  the  drams ; 
and  he  whiwe  bosom  glows  with  the  love  of  teetotalism  is  never 
to  warm  the  cockles  of  his  ht-art ! 

See  to  what  excesses  this  shallow,  shabby,  swimlling  doc¬ 
trine  (the  virtue-is-its-own-rewanl doctrine)  would  lead!  Even 
while  we  ar<>  writing,  our  eye  wanders  to  a  statement  in  tlw 
pajiors,  that  the  use  of  opium  as  a  means  of  intoxication,  is 
spreading  rapidly  in  those*  districts  especially  ‘  where  the  well- 
inteiitione-d  enthusiasts,  vulgarly  ral!e*el  Teetotalers,  most 
abouml!’  It  is  peisitively  asse-ited,  that  it  is  amo.ig  those 


ration  to  the  ordinarv  sewiker,  who  never  dreams  of  attempt-  |  fi  rence  tee  the'^esjavial  pleasaiitness  ot  whiske'y-aiul-waler.  lo  |  communities  in  wbie'h  anient  spirits  have  been  abjun-d,  that 
iug  to  walk  away  until  he  knows  be  can’t. 

I>estinesl  to  oceuipy  one  of  the  most  honourable  ami  cein- 


c  drink  water,  he  Ceineeives  is  nlsiut  half  of  the  whole  duty  «>f  i  the  pnctice  of  opium-eating  has  inereasi  d  1  So  niucti  for  tlio 

_ _ _  j  which  is  necessarily  of  a  “  mixed  'clmrarter.  Tea.  nev- [  virtm*  of  the  viriuisis  who  would  tiboli.di  cakc*s  ai;d  ale!  S» 

spicuous  niches  in  the  Temple  of  Temperance,  let  us  turn  lo  |  ertheless,  lie  will  not  atisolub'ly  dix-line,  even  in  his  non-pro-!  much  for  ta'orig  Temrerauee  at  her  word,  and  thus  putting 
the  Teetotaler.  As  his  name  implies,  he  is  not  of  the  total-  I  fessioiinl  hours,  ami  apart  fnmi  lii.i  avis-atiun  as  a  teinjs>rauce  ,  her  out  of  temper  with  hers«*|f  hv  interjiiwting  h«  r  *  No,  I 

■  ■  Um  lier;— liiit  tlaii  iw  imiwratively  nqiiiri's  with  it  a  dash  ol  I  th.aiik  ye!’  litei-nlly  !  S.  mueli  fm-  tlsi  philosoj.hically  igno- 


sbstinence  class,  but  he  is  of  the  genus  temperance,  in  tlw 
nrh-test  definition  of  whirh  the  term  is  siiveplible.  Tlw 
Teetotalers  do  not  derive  their  distim-live  np|iella!ion,  as  soim* 
have  siqiposcxl,  fnini  a  presumed  habit  of  drinking  It  a  tolal- 
Iv, — that  is  solely,  and  excliLsivo  of  all  dfcoctions  else. 
‘•Teetotaler”  is  a  corruption  of  “tectotumer.”  The  s«*et,  in 
•bolt,  was  originally  tlie  Ti*etotumers;  so  called  from  llieir 
mntinuaily  exhibited  pnipeiisily  of  spinning  mumi  ai.d  ruiiml 
afu*r  the  proce.ss  of  drinking,  and  falling  with  this  or  lint 
rkle  ujipennost,  as  it  might  Imppon,  at  the  conelusion  of  thi  ir 
rro'utions. 


biaiidy.  To  him  there  apjiears  no  n-asiin  why  Mr.  Twining 
should  not  enter  into  |>artiiership  with  fliHlgesia*  !bv>th.  This 
»irt<  qua  non  gnuited,  be  will  resjMiiitl  in  the  aibnnalivc  to  th«* 
ciuisitk  rate,  but  Ksi  often  satirical,  eiiqui-.y,  “Is  y.mr  tei 
a/rreeuhlr  !"  but  to  expect  him  lo  relish  Souchong  oul  of  the 
s(s'i>‘ty,  to  tolerate  guu|Miwder  but  with  a  view  to  going  ot) 
with  a  glorious  lenoit,  is  to  single  out  tla*  Teetotaler  for  a 
task  never  ini|’>o*H*d  ujum  moralist  or  agitator  before.  Docs 


nint  assumption,  that  it  wouM  U- a  eoarse  eoinpliineiit.  and  an 
a’lsurJ  coiitr  ulii  tioii,  to  b«';  \b-tineiiee  to  diiini  r!  It  is  plain 
that  sum.*  of  the  Ti'elotab  rs  have  Ix'cn  carrying  the  joke 
raibi'r  tmi  far.  They  have  lieen  trving  to  convini'e  ns  that 
they  are  in  earnest  by  going  mad.  Tlicy  have  been  driven 
into  a  horrible  degree  of  s«.lf.iiul'alg»  iiee,  by  tl*c  efi'art  to  t'S- 
tablish  an  example  of  s<*il'-deiiial.  ( Ipiiiui-eatiiig  a  ronsc- 
luence  of  nnfi-nii-driiiking !  Thus  have  pri<*sls  in  certain 


■Mr.  MiHire,  when  at  dinner  Ih*  ajpeuls  to  human  sympathy  ;  .■mintri'Vt  fouml  a  pliiralitv  of  loves  the  onlv  substitute  for  Uic 

denied  gralil'icatioii  of  one  U-giliumte  passjun  :  thus  do  too 

sinull  vi.'es,  for  tlie 
lined  lo  I”  And  thus  it 

ipinnm,”  in  bis  pcrs«)nal  iiiteicourse  with  his  friends  T  Or  j  is  with  all  men  at  all  times.  '  T eople  aie  very  apt  in  Uieir  lU- 
i  ios  Mr. - ,  who  daily  evHiices  his  horror  ami  tr*pidation  at  ;  solution  to  put  oil' a  bail  lial.it,  lo  put  nii  a  w  orse  :  a  man  lays 


with,  “I’ll  trouble  v.mi  bir  a  potato,”  make  the  nspK'st  in  a 

The  app»*IIntion  thus  derived  lias  led  them  to  adopt  the  i '‘•’tt*-’!!  t-xqnisitely  udapti*d  t«>  an  old  Irish  melmiv  ?  Ihws  .\ir.  umiiy  laymen  in  this,  devoutiv  aUindoii 
principle  of  professing  to  confine  their  hibulous  indulg.  iiees  ;  Lockhart,  the  editor  of  “The  Wuailerly,”  say,  “  lie  aiv  of;  ake'  of  rhe  great!  r  sins  “  tli-.y  are  iiieliiiei 
to  the  cup  which,  as  tla*  poet,  with  nil  a  piH“l’s  regard  to  vei 


down  his  snufl-box  as  a  s.>una*  of  slight  but  injurious  excite- 
s  up  lb.*  dic!*  box  U'cau««*  sinniger  i  .xcitemeiit 


cup  which,  as  tm*  poet,  with  nil  a  piH‘l  s  regar.t  lo  verity, 
rays,  “cheers,  but  not  iaebriiites.”  Cheers!  T  ho  Teetotaler  . 

DOW  visibly  presented  to  the  reader,  is  evidently  no  pm  l ;  the  slate  of  tlie  navy,  and  the  d.-fciiceiessm  ss  ot  our  coasts, 

and  to  him  the  ch.-ering  quality  of  the  hev.'rage  is  pun.  ima-  |  evime,  by  his  joviality  in  piivan*  life,  thti  smallest  anpr.-lieii-  j  naiit,  and  ta' - , .  . . .  . . . . 

yination.  He  praises  it,  t.i  l>e  sui-e,  but  wi'h  a  mental  reser-  j  •■‘ion  ol  tlie  arrival  ol  tlai  Kussians, and  tlie  sai-kingof  Lomloii  !  :  is  ia(iis|)«*nsai>le  to  him.  If  we  suecital  in  cli.  .  king  a  luiiht 
vation  that  iwsoivcs  its«*!f  into  an  execration  still  born.  He  I  VVhy  should  th-  Teetotaler  be  alone  expcx  ual  toearry  his  jiro-  of  ostenfafio’i,  do  we  not  gix.w  w  llll■^•l■fully•  proud  of  our  hu- 
never  sips  one  sptKiiiful  of  tlie  virtuous  cup  witliout  a  natural  [  fossionaJ  prejudices  into  his  parb.r,  and  never  to  divest  hims»*lf  I  mility  T  .M  irk  the  man  w  ho  rni  .  - liims..ir,‘by  n*j»*atea  elTorts, 

-  -  -  e  — ;  1 .  lo . I  >.ia  ....Klio  li-il.iiii.los  r  Wbv  sli/vohl  ni>t  tu>  nllou,...!  —  ■  of  inoixlinate  vaiiitv ;  li..w  horribly  vain  be  is  of  his  aebiev^ 

ment ;  bow  com.eit'sl  o(  his  fns'd.iiii  from  vanity  1  1  hut,  as 

times  go,  is  an  exced  *111  .s|ieeies  ol  moral  rafor.ii,  wliieh  only 
suhsiitut.*s  one  viea  for  ani.lber  of  the'  same  si*e;  but  this 
cannot  be  said  of  the  substitution  of  insidious  opium  forgem’r- 
ous  wine  or  honest  h!*rivv! 

A  party  has  recently  sprung  up  at  certain  piihlir  meetings, 
which  is  noisily  ilistingui-ii<*d  iVuiii  every  uihet  sect:  it  is  caii- 
‘hI  “  The  Tiii-f'aiiist.  r  I’acty  !”  Can  it  be  tl.sl  these  are  the 
Tcetotal'-rs  b  'lit  iimm  a  pr.e  tical  d  moiistratioii  ot  the  mode¬ 
rateness  of  ilwir  >ii*w  s.  ai.il  the  si.lii-i<*ty  of  their  di ■’positions  ? 


tliought,  retrosm  etive  or  anticiiaitorv,  upon  liquids  hl.-ss.  d  | fii"  puWii-  babitiules  1  Why  sliould  not  lav  b.;  allowed,— 
bv  Jovx;,  on  m.ire  than  tKvtan'an  Uvvls.  White  he  stirs  nay,  even  called  mion.  as  otU'rs  an*.— to  “  sink  tla.  shot.  ?” 
and  stirs  to  gain  time,  he  fi-els  that  there  is  amifla  r  and  a  |  He  d.a*s  so.  at  any  rate,  with  or  wiUM.ut  penncssioii ;  nord.ies 


better  draught ;  ami,  with  a  look  of  mingli’d  misery  and  ra|>- 
nire,  he  drinks  to  the  iinmorlal  memoi'y  half-and-half! 

The  TeetotuU-r  is  a  type  of  a  twofold  pur|Hise  for  which 
we  are  born,  he  is  the  representative  of  Old  Double  who  is 
dead 

“Like  to  a  man  on  double  business  bound;” 
but  we  cannot  pursue  the  quotation,  for  lie  neglects  neither. 


ho  refuse  to  comfort  himself  uialer  the  aspersions  and  illiberal 
expectations  of  the  world  with  a  gentle  joke,  as  la*  |mr.*s  a 
wafery  slice  of  lemon-peel  into  his  steaming  wati*r,  wliich  he 
is  just  converting  into  a  draught  of  iiwtlable  pi.lem  y.  With 
a  twinkle  of  the  eye  that  ovi-rthrows  at  oiax*  tlie  iiid.*slincli- 
ble  theory  he  had  established  in  liis  last  t<*tii[H*raiiee  tract,  he 
remarks  tbiit  ki»  tea  stamls  fortixldy,  though  ttsbly  stands  mit 
for  him.  He  also  intimates  a  facetious  recolUxuion  of  lla*  ru- 


11*  has  one  duiv  to  discharge  to  tlie  wmld  withmif,  ami  an-  !  iliments  of  lenniing,  in  the  fa.  t  that  “  t"  was  not,  wla'ii  lie  was  !  reet.ualisni  may  la;  kmiw  n,  we  suspia-t,  by  the  si'ni  id"  the 

other  to  the  world  within.  He  is  one  man  to  society,  another  :  a  boy,  nuinb<*n*d  among  th<*  li.piiiis  he  learnt  by  lM*urt.  j  tiii-cunister.  Ti*iii|»*ciUM-e  is  exci’s-ively  talkative,  always 

milking  a  great  cluiter  about  its  uv  11  iiieiits  aiui  ihu  demerits 
.if  everything  iiit.  mjHTnU*.  Tlic*  tiii-caiii.ster  parly  is  assu- 
edly  the  puliilcal  ty-j.-e  of  the  Teetot.alcrs. 

Th."  Te.  f.aaler  who  is  n  nlly  in  !*arm’St  sliould  be  told  that 
tenqiei  a.ice  is  a  vi  ry  ex|a  ii.sivi*  virtue.  A  In.  n<l  id' our«,  only 
irrat  is  understood  to  be  pretty  generally  a  dcinesric  ty-  ■  critic.  Dr.  Samuel  .l(iliiison,  bail  in  view  wla  ii  ho  ap|M'ak'il,  li.i  ,  nn  haimilay  niglit,  out  of  u  diiim  r  jwirty  of  a  du.a*n,  chose, 

the  public  oppr.’ssor  is  remarkable  for  his  s'lnvity  and  |  about  the  tlina*-nnd-thirtu*tli  time,  on  one  evi*i,iiig,  to  .Mrs.  most  ii;iiv;ii-ctii;.i!y,  to  U;  the  iiiuy  inaii  who  di  ed  simply,  and 

ness  in  private  life,  llie  physician  prescriU*s  absti- j  I  lirale’s  hyson-ponring  propensities.  The  vulgar  vvoulil  su[h  ;  drank  sparingly.  In  short,  be  w  as  iIk;  only  one  01' tlie  twelve 

tlie  philiMoplier  lo  U*  im|H’lli*d  liy  a  vulgar  thirst :  we  j  who  riHiiil  s-ry  he  was  sola  r;  w  ith  the  other  eleven,  speaking 

himid  rather  suy  it  was  a  thirst  for  kiiowleilg** ;  a  desiiv  to  |  was  not  snna-v.  Hi*  has  U'wuili  .1  his  niisfunuDc  e.er  sim*c  : 


u.  himself.  He  is  Twankav  to  the  town,  Tixldy  ti)  the  fire-  i  I’ope  said  of  Lmd  Orrery  (.H-  was  it  I.onl  t  Jrrery  of  Popi*  T) 
•ide  rir.  lc.  He  has  a  public  and  a  private,  a' professional  I  that  ho  “  m*vi*r  timk  ten  witliout  a  sIraUigeni.”  Here  we  have 
rid  a  perwmal.  taste.  Departeth  he  in  this  from  all  esta-  ilic  Teetotaler  to  a  he  is  m  ver  in  his  cups  witlmut  u 

biiilic*d  practice  I  or  doth  he  simplv  coiifoi-m  to  the  irresistible  stratagem.  His  tea-|)ot  is,  in  tact,  a  U*a-plot  on  a  grand  scale; 
«nd  universal  principle  that  govern*  human  character  T  The  a  scheme  for  furthi*ring  tlie  enils  which,  we  presume,  l’oiH*'s 


rant  1  .  . , 

gentlcne**  in  private  life.  TTie  pliysieian  prescrib*’ 

•eiire  approaching  to  “total”  ami  fh*’n  drives  home  to  pirtle, :  1^ 
Uirbot,  veoisoii,  wild  fowl,  and  riiaec  iniiii ;  thi*  revii*wer  take* 
nre  ni<  to  write  a 
playing  Sir  Epicure 
llic  courtH'r’u  most  fini 


lexik  if  lie  caa  help  it ;  the  actor,  after !  ascei-taiu  by  j.rjcticul  consumption,  tlie  exliaustibiiily  of  tlie  ;  he  ka  l  to  for  the  parl-i !  No  soul  else  cimjIJ  inibuttuii 
Mammon,  suns  upon  a  cli.X'sepr.ring ; !  lesouiees  of  C  bina,  a:id  tlie  depth  ol  the  llivi  r  Hinnies.  Siini-  ;  ,1  bns-che'-piH'si*i.  '1  be  wain  r  iimiked  bini  lor  bis  owu, — 
lishi  d  bow  is  succ'H'iled  bv  a  ki  -k  gni-  lur  laudable  anxi.  lies  animate  tlio  Teelota'i  rs  of  the  pri  si*i;t  j  ni.-laucho!v.  His  pb  a  belli  1  fortli  will  U*,  that  lie 


“The  priest  aills  the  lawyer  a  chi  at; 
Tlie  lawyer  beknnves  Uie  divim* ' 


know  where  they 
jolly  giMxl  ale, 
lake  you  tlio  tiear- 

ra.x;  survive  the  pi  riial  of  niiU-.blin\iiig,  tin*  pcii.Ml^u>l<H:i  dent  I  e^t  way:  for  tin*  cam,  siM.iliiug,  sobi  ring  tliimLU'lul  before 
111  that  at  whu'li  they  last-  1.  nm  iiled  liquors,  An*.,  fermented  ;  bivukiast,  In-  also  is  your  iiiuii.  He  nixds  it;  fin:  ae  will  tell 
li>|U.irs,  iSibc.  8lii*rten  the  diiralioii  of  lile.  Tliey  hav-  disi  ov-  I  y.si  dial  Ih*  slav.  d  -'O  iung  at  tin*  mis*li!ig  ovci'-night,  ami  ini- 


Vjt  pra-ticallv  tVy  pm*  the  same  censure  upon  tle'm-elves.  end  tfrit  out  id'  every  theii-aml  crimi.ials  prxluccd  by  thi- :  biUxl  so  plentei.iis.y  in  the  gmsl  eanse,  that  lie  got  “  hail-teas 
It  were  i.lle  to  nril»m!v  in-tances.  In  confM-mirv  widi  the  j  prodl'a*  cimlry  dunog  tin;  lujt  ball'-eentuiy.liom  th  •  liard  ne.i  I  ov,  r”  bi  Ion*  the  i.  o 


iioiiseiess  v.  aiidi‘n*r  down  to  the  unfortunate  c.it-ilir.Ktt,  iiiiK.- 
huiidnxi  arid  iiin.*ty-niiie  and  a  buy  hiul  been  ]Kirtakers,  at  some 


»  aid’s  cnstcmi,  the  'ris*tofiler,  win.  lias  barangii.*d  a  ten-  j 
party  in  n  “stirring”  address  of  tlireo  hisirs  at  “  1  be  I  cw'*i*r 
Spoon  and  Panulise,”  reluri  s  borne  and  lays  a«idi*  ins  j.rufes- 
■iaial  haiiits  with  his  bat  ami  gixat  coat.  He  Iras  t>i*cu 
T'*mpera.ice  up  lo  nine  o’clock, -^i*  will  be  .1  .'lity  to  b<  d- 

fme.  The  cm  his  grown  into  a  bowl!  The  speech  in  |  siKithraigh. society;  and  lM*nce,  UeuiUiiisiii 
lum^ir  of  Boh-a  has  'melted  m.ist  musically  into  a  song  of'  >’  *w:-i.;.._  .1.;.  . . . .  »i.. 

rndloss  repetition  in  gratelul  pnuse  of  Kan*  Old-NVim; !  1  ■  . 

Thus  doth  the  Ti«toialec  justify  huiniii  nat  ire,  and  kcei.  u»  |  which  we  are  lo  pndit ;  as  a  coiitni.uiion  to  our  stock  id  en- ;  draw  ! 

"  '  ■  [1  of  I  tertaining  knowledge,  nut  as  any  thing  w  hich  is  to  guide  our  ' 


mitaU..a  id'  lliu  proceeiliii,^*,  Enlliuism 
tow,  he  says,  is  neetssary  to  success,  fur  the  assemblages  are 
failing  otf.  He  f.-ars  they  must  xive  a  gin-palace  .air  to  tlu-ir 


p'rioil  of  their  liv>*s,  of  win.  s,  ardent  spirits,  or  malt  in  its  I  tea-parior;  d.i'orate  it  externally  willi  prodigious  slop-basins 
many  forms.  Hence  tliey  deduce  Uieir  irresisiible  csHicliisiuii,  and  sii:’ai'-ti  ngs.  Tlioy  cannot  go  on,  even  in  a  ,)okc,  per- 
that  all  these  liqui.ls  loud  to  erbm',  flowing  in  streams  of  pii-  ;  suadiiig  p-ople  tluU  I’arailiwj  was  a  tea-garden.  'Ibings  ore 
n  thrnigh  society;  and  lH*nce,  teeiotaii-m  !  |  going  wr..cg  with  tiiein :  there  was  a  sad  lack  of  •’ spooi.s” 

Esuiblishing  itiis  tnidi,  to  make  us  wisi*r,  not  better;  as  ai. :  at  the  last  m.*.*ti.ig.  There  was  a  wai.t  of  Inirmony ;  the 
nd  Irion  to  our  store  ol  stati-ti.'al  liuUs,  not  as  any  thing  by  kettle  wouldn’t  suig.  fbi*  teapot,  he  lu.nonts  to  say,  don't 


•U  iti  Ho  kn(»ws  tho  tOfMlonoy  <»f  th^  mini  .  „  . 

into  extremes;  he  knows  that  flesh  is  frail,  for:  moral  conduct;  iu  sImici,  as  a  curious  calculation,  not  as  an  ' 


Bolnxly  has  more  fn*qucntly  taken  the  “  one  glass  more,  — 
“the  last  feather  that  breaks  the  camel’s  bai'k.”  He  would 
osinieract  this  liability  in  our  blood,  by  the  iaculcatiou  of  cer¬ 
tain  sobering  truths ;  he  Is  aware,  by  old  experience,  of  the 
prejudice  with  whk  h  geucrous  minds  regonl  Enough  :  ^ 
know*  tlau  Too-much  is  a  special  fiivorite  with  roortals.  He 
freVs  (for  his  own  natural  and  noble  instiucu  tell  him  so)  that 
a  siywifluity  k  barely  aulficieat.  To  sava  us  from  lolling  over 


ini}M*rtim>Dt  interference  with  our  tendencies  to  munler;  is 
not  the  reetolaler  as  amply  entitled  to  regale  him.self  as  any 
other  laliotvr  in  tlie  vineyard  of  science  and  morals  1  More 
What  is  entitled  lo  indulgence,  if  M-If-deniol  bo  not  t— 


Om  UPytART  TAF'tS. 

The  VitioHof  Ruheta,  an  Epic  Story  of  the  hltmiof  Man. 
kaltan,  with  iUustraUone  done  on  Stouk.  Umton ;  Weeks, 
JiHirdan  &,  Co. 

This  extroiNxlinary  book,  having  reached  us  in  the  midst  of 


WlK.  de«;rv«  Uie  blessing  of  brandy,  if  the  Teetotaler  skmW  j  ^  ^  anxieties,  we  were  provenlml 

taste  not  a  dnm  I  Is  it  not  a  popular  maxim,  one  of  the  *  ^  .  ...  .  ■ 

wisest  within  the  compoM  of  practical  philosoj.hv,  dial  a  good  «»  immediate  attention,  which  the  impurtmum* 

rosoluiiou  ought  to  ha  traotod  I  Uow  ptefensble  is  this  to  the  j  of  the  subject  teemed  to  require.  Wo  could  only  devoin  our 


leisure  moment*  to  it,  which  unfortunately  of  late  hare  been  ed  with  eloquence  and  force,  thoueh  the  lojic  of  the  writer  is  much  thrown  into  the  bar^iiu,  though  they  fill  a  large  part 
as  tcarce  as  leap  year*.  Even  now,  the  utmost  tliat  we  can  not  always  continuous  and  compact.  The  style  is  unusually  of  ^1,0  vohune,  aaJ  »ccm  little  germain  to  iu  title.  Tlic  con¬ 
do,  is  fearlessly  to  record  our  opinion  of  its  mcriu,  witliout  correct,  and  the  »ligbt  tendency  to  inflaUoI^  is  perhaps  inevi-  Iduiling  chapter — on  “  Publishing  and  advertising" — though 
suffering  our  judgment  to  be  biased  cither  by  prejudice  or  pre-  table  in  a  popular  lecture,  1  he  best  chance  for  a  critic  to  ca-  |  treating  on  matters  the  most  important  of  all,  is  not  very  per- 
dilection.  As  to  giving  extracts,  the  thing  is  iKrt  leasible,  for  vil  affVrrded  by  the  work  is  in  its  title,  where  “  haliits  of  mind"  I  gpicuous  in  its  teachings  ;  an  author  will  leom  from  it  nothiiij 
the  story  is  so  solidlv  ciMitiected  throughout  bv  indissoluble  is  set  down  as  the  dfJtnit%o%  or  synonymo  of  character,  j  practical,  except  thtit  he  **  cannot  adopt  a  more  judiciou* 
links,  that  not  b»>ing  able  to  pick  up  any  detached  fragment,  A  more  accurate  definition,  perhaps  would  bo  “  qualities  of  ,  course  than  to  commit  the  entire  management  of  his  produo 
we  prefer  avoiding  making  miuce  work  allog«‘tlM'f.  mind,  which  cultivation  and  liabit  motlify,  accoixling  to  ^  I  tions  to  the  care  "  of  an  experienced  pul>lish<‘r— which  is  a 

To  write  a  hurlesiiuc  epic  poem  a  man  must  l>c  gifted  with  tenor  of  the  author’s  argument.  But  this  is  a  small  matU'r;  !  truth  to  be  sure,  hut  it  miglit  have  been  taught  in  a 

a  well  informed  and  capacious  mind — liis  coni|«ris«ns  should  the  tendency  »>f  tlie  book  is  good,  and  its  main  positions  sound.  |  briefer  form  than  that  of  a  book  professing  to  assist  him  tu 
never  he  mean,  his  language  should  be  severe  and  strong  with-  We  wish  we  had  room  for  moi-e  extrai'ts  than  the  following,  ;  ibp  art  of  publidiing  for  himself.  As  it  is,  however,  it  may 

mit  being  vituperative  or  coarse,  and  he  ought  to  be  particu-  in  which  the  doctrine  that  both  physical  and  moral  courage  be  well  to  know,  tlrnt  Mr.  F.  Saunders,  who  is  thoroughly 

larly  careful,  not  to  mistake  a  gra%-e  and  harsh  style  of  rebu'^e  consist  mainly  in  habit,  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of  Archbi-  ;  versed  in  the  business,  “  has  made  arrangements  for  the  puc- 
fi»r  light  and  sportive  satire.  To  be  able  to  pniduie  such  a  Craumer  :  ,  ijcatioo  of  works  for  auth<»rs,"  securing  them  all  the  profits, 

work  as  “  tlie  Vision  of  Ilubeta,"  is  an  exidence  of  powers,  “  "  as  it  not  he  who  lit  the  torch  (d  llefnrmntion  in  Eng-  |  sparing  them  all  the  trouble — as  is  duly  *et  foitlt  at  iIm 

.  ,  land,  and  that  too,  in  the  very  teeth  ot  the  blast  lixim  Rome  t  1  ,  .  -  ,  .  ,  , 

which  are  by  no  means  common  m  our  days.  ^  Was  it  not  lie  who,  beginning  cautiously,  pntceeded  persever- •  ____ 

This  poem  is  a  satire  on  the  newspaper  press  of  New  \ork,  ingly  till  he  finally  aceomplislied  the  si’panite  erection  of  the  ■ 

and  as  such,  it  is  the  most  formidahle  batu  ry  that  has  ever  English  Church?  Did  he  not  dare,  year  after  year,  to  puli-  j  y-jp  American  Joe  Miller.  Philailelphia :  Carey  &  Hart, 

vet  been  brought  against  diurnal  literature.  The  work  is  go  l>sh  m  the  face  ol  papal  Kumpe,  his  betenvlox  forms  and  ai^  wearisome,  vawn-comiH-lliug  b.Kik  in  the  world, 

*.  •  ■  J  •  •  u.  •  .•  i.-..  .  tides?  And  these  were  not  hap-liaxard  acts  of  courage.  1  . 

gigantic  in  lU  design,  so  mighty  in  its  execution,  so  bitter  to  systematically,  and  r«quir.-d  constant  resolu-  ;  is  a. jest  book.  Ihe  toujourt  perdrtx  of  the  Bishop  ot  Pies- 

the  pride  of  man  in  its  apjilieation,  and  w  ithal  so  imaginative,  ^  fixed  habit  of  courage.  Yet  behold  this  same  man  in  j  sis  was  n<K  a  circumstance  to  it.  The  man  who  can  read 

learned  and  comprehensive  tliat  it  must  liavc  cost  tlie  writer  a  prison,  trembling  for  fear  of  the  persecutions  of  (,(uecn  Mary,  twenty  pages  on  end  t)f  Joe  Miller,  should  Ik-  fed  all  his  lifo 
long  life  of  study  and  research  to  ai-complish  the  task.  What  a  coward  i»  he!  what  a  pititul  trembler!  He  retracts  1^^^^  gingerbread,  with  molasses  and  water  for  drink.  And  yet 

Hail  the  author  i"  |iersonalitics,  beyond  the  legiti-  ^  b^i^f  fn  dHu  m^ummeV  and“ sup“-  j  ‘‘ee^st  wit,  and  truest 

mate  allowance,  awarded  to  satinsts,  wo  should  have  been  condeins  Luther  and  Zuiiigliusns  hen-tics  !  Could  i  humor;  his  anecdotes  are  faultles^j,  except  for  want  of  youth, 

foremost  in  expressing  our  disappnibation — but  to  those  who,  this  man  have  had  one  grain  of  any  thing  like  natural  courage  '  It  is  their  aggregation  into  a  biNik-full  that  offends  ;  the  hum- 
from  deficiency  of  obsersaitioii  and  experience,  are  precluded  in  him  ?  Brave  as  he  had  been  during  ail  his  jirevious  life,  if  1  tning  bird  flits  from  flower  to  flower,  sipping  a  dew-drop  nf 
fnim  seeing  the  entire  scope  of  his  meaning,  the  poem  is  not  nitturaf  braveiy,  how  should  SJ-'P*  [  sweetness  from  each,  but  a  tbroatfull  of  honey  at  once  would 

even  half  so  directly  persm.al  a.s  the  withenng  satires  of  Gifford  gronaded  upon  principle,  hut  his  fear  and  irrrso-  I  The  American  .Foe  has  no  such  fault ;  ho  re*em- 

and  of  Pope.  To  understand  it  thoroughly  it  is  necessary,  the  lution  were  nature  in  him  ;  and  nature,  in  the  stern  trial,  jbles  his  godfather  in  one  point  only — the  antiquity  of  his  sto- 
rcader  should  be  conversant  w  ith  the  history  of  quackery,  proved  stronger  than  habit.  Nor  was  it  till  he  ha<l  well  be-  ncs.  These  are  gleanings  fnim  newspapers,  in  which  they 
humbug,  and  imposition  of  the  last  four  or  five  years.  He  riwught  hiniselt  of  the  mean  part  he  was  yrtiiig,  of  the  scan-  ifi^ye  been  going  tlie  rounds  for  some  yeai-s  past,  and  are  not 
,,,,  ...  *-^1.1.  J..  -  dal  he  was  bringing  on  the  good  cause '(f  which  he  liad  been  so  ;  ,  -ri  c-i 1 1-.  1 

should  know  what  monstrosities  have  been  perpetrated  in  Am-  ^  advocate,  that  hi,  habit  reacted  in  him,  and  !  ^’««vagance. 

mal  Magnetism,  in  nunnery  explorations,  and  in  newspaper  fijg  temper  stiffened  to  that  iron  rigidity,  which  bent  not  even  i  rarely  wit  or  humor ;  still  to  readers  of  a  ct-rtain  class  they 
puffs,  and  the  clearer  his  vision  is  re8|*crting  these  abtHnina-  under  hi,  own  voluntary  and  heroic  aggraiation  of  the  fierce  !  may  furnish  amusement.  As  those  are  decidedly  tlie  majority, 
tions,  the  more  lucid  will  be  the  “  Vision"  before  him.  torture*  of  the  stake.”  '  the  book  must  have  an  extensive  sale,  and  on  tliat  prospect  w* 

The  poem  is  much  more  delicate  in  its  character  than  the  must  make  room  for  one  more  passage:  congratulate  the  proprietors, 

popular  satires  that  have  preceded  it,  and  if  the  author  have  “  I  “>  another  trait  of  character,  w  hich  is  seldom  }  - 

erred  in  veiging  iKicasionally  upon  vulgar  tl.ought,  he  certain-  \  Southern  Literary  Messenger.  The  Baltimore  Monu- 

:  however  much  some  may  misconceive  it,  cannot  fail  to  find  its  tnenl. 

ly  cannot  be  charge^  with  sinning  alone  so  want.mly.  In  this  i„  j^e  eharacter  of  every  tnie  man,— I  mean  Uie  habit :  Our  Southern  visiuw  for  April  is  as  usual  very  spri-htiv, 

refpect  he  15  5ins:ulaiiy  pure  lor  a  satinet:  indoen,  we  are  of  5crupulou5  n'gard  tor  personal  honor.  The  word  Aoaor,  ji«  «  •*  j  j  t  n  .* 

somewhat  siirpriiied  that  he  should  have  kept  so  closely  with-  word  much  abu^d  with  us;  as  much  so,  os  the  word /ore.  i  ^  *  iscuMive  an  va  ,  an  os  u»u  ,  comes  to  grais 

in  the  bounds  of  decorum,  w  lien  custom  has  miule  it  allowa-  Tor  iu  the  plain  spo’.ven  days  of  old  Englisfe  every  friend  ,  ''^'7  *“  •"«»»»•• 

.  I  .  1  I  ,  was  called  a  lover,  as  cverv  g<-utleman  was  railed  a  man  of  Still  we  con  make  allowances  for  the  Messenger  in  coasidera- 

hie  f^  satinsts  to  mke  liberties  not  ^nted  to  other  authors.  ^  |  ^ 

These  are  our  views  after  a  careful  peni.al  of  the  Vision.  i„ve.  we  all  know  is  not  a  word  lor  tlie  street,  or  between  ■  ^  Baltimore  Monu- 

The  faults  are  Uioso  necessarily  consequent  to  a  work  of  such  man  and  man,  while  honor  is  by  ii>o  many  given  over  to  the  |  i  •  •  ^  ^  t  ~ 

magniUido,  and  of  course  they  are  many,  and  vet  not  with-  false  uses  ami  empty  a^uniptious  of  the  prolessed  duellist  and  *neaking  into  our  office  on  the  2olh,  wlien  otlien 

standing  aU  iu  deficiencies,  if  proporlvregard.'xl  and  duly  Y'et  the  h.sUiry,  as  well  as  the  litei-ature  of  our  |  m  town  received  it  in  tlie  first  week  of  the  month  ?- 

-  ,  ,  .  •  1  •  r  1  •  ■  language  will  show,  that  the  word  honor,  can  be  no  other  >  whv  that  we  are  desired  by  Mr.  Allen  McLean  the  New 

,.,,,0,,,,  ,1  rf,n»  ..nd  Wi,  The  h,».  id»  v„k  pohKrf.,,  Ml  Pe»l  «L, .. iKide.  .i.h,  e.,1  „«1  „ 

reading  newspajiers,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  will  be  found  wluch  I  could  ever  gatlmr  ot  it  is,  that  it  is  the  liabit  of  veue-  1 .  „  ,  .  ,  .  . 

highly  serviceable  to  the  public.  ration  and  regard  for  a  man’s  spiritual  nature,  and  rouscious-  !  “fhsotnent*  and  to  say  Uiot  the  second  volume  commeucut 

A*  the  nulh.M-  has  d.-emed  it  best  polier  to  remain  sub  "«’**  from  his  physical  force  ami  ability.  As  ;  on  tlie  first  of  May. 

,  ,,  I  I  '  ,  ,  a  hubit,  It  always  conies  in  action  where  matters  are  at  odds ;  1 

rasa,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  prv  under  the  mask ;  we  have  •„  .  .  1  .1  1  .  r  ■  1  -ri.  ' 

>  I  -  ’  It  scorns  to  taiie  the  advantage.  It  iiisisu  upon  tair  play.  The  1  HOTIOX:  TO  OOaaESPOMDENTS. 

been  surprised,  indeeil,  to  find  so  little  notice  taken  of  the  honorable  man  for  selfish  ends  will  never  use  the  opportunity  .  . 

work  hy  the  press  in  general,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  of  another’s  weakness  or  oversight;  he  is  faithful  to  his  word,  ^  villainous  system  of  opposition,  hostility,  and  misrepn-- 
that  those  who  have  experienced  the  censure  of  the  satirist  though  it  be  to  his  own  disadiiintage,  and  lie  might  legal-  sentation  has  long  been  carried  on  against  us,  by  some  u(  ow 
have  shosi-n  great  weakness,  by  vainly  attempting  to  cast  him  *>'  ‘1"“  ‘»‘"’*«>f ;  his  implied  promise,  which  is  only  a  Uiought,  wi-^kly  contemporaries,  ralculated  lo  mystify  our  agenu  and 

.  .  „  ,  ,  .  .  ...  IS  as  good  as  his  sealed  contract,  which  u  a  legal  instrument;  tknn,  _ •  1 

into  the  shaile.  To  smother  the  work  is  utterly  impossible  :  a  jj;,  assent,  if  he  understands  it  to  be  such,  U  as  good  as  remaining  in  our  employ 

new  edition  ha.s  already  appeared  in  London,  and  it  is  gain-  his  written  consent;  whatever  be  the  premises,  you  may  al-  “**  practice  is  given  up,  we  shall  forth-aiib 

tag  in  popularity  and  circulation  every  day.  ways  rely  coon  his  integrity.  In  a  word,  tlie  man  of  honor  I  pubMsh  the  names  of  the  offenders,  together  with  the  disgrace 

-  is  the  man  wii*>  rc-spects  himself  and  the  dignity  of  his  own  ful  circumstances  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge 

Habits  of  Mind,  or  Character.  A  Lecture,  delivered  be-  »«.ul ;  who  would  be  W.t  for  his  own  sa.ke,  and  to  the  fuU  ^  Bulwer’s  new  play  is  unavoidably  left  out. 

fore  the  Young  Men's  Association,  of  Geneva,  S.  Y,  extent  of  honesty,  whether  ttere  were  law  to  compel  him  to  „  Franck  Tavlor  of  Ws.hlnstnn  •  1  i  •  ..j 

U  k  IRIO  n  Cm  &  4  Vf  be  SO  or  not;  who  would  lose  pnipcrty  and  pleasures  and  Pre"®**  Taylor,  of  Washington,  is  our  sole  autlionzcd 

^  AULES  TB4ULT,  .  »  .  friends,  nay,  who  would  die  even,  sooner  tlian  bate  one  parti-  Ibf  receiving  subscriptions  in  that  city;  amd  Weeks, 

This  is  anogreeable  treatise  upon  an  interesting  subject,  and  cle  of  his  self-respect  os  a  living  soul  fiisliioned  in  God’s  Jourdan  &.  Co.,  Boston. 


we  trust  that  its  sphere  of  usefulness  will  not  be  confined  to  ’ 

that  class  of  young  men  for  whom  it  was  principally  intended. 


Persons  residing  in  the  country  will  be  punctually  served 
with  this  paper  by  sending  their  subscriptions,  in  advance,  » 


It  is  not  a  disquisition  upon  character  generally,  but  a  lecture  1  Author  s  Printing  and  Publishing  Assistant,  pp.  43.  |  office  of  publication.  No.  114  Nassau  street.  Terms,  Few 


upon  some  poinU  of  it,  as  courage,  and  the  sense  of  honor —  T  -  Suunders,  New  York.  Dollars, 

showing  their  capability  of  modification  by  culture,  and  often  This  neat  little  work  is  a  reprint  of  a  Londoo  publication.  Every  post-master  in  the  United  States  is  allowed  to  leoelse 
u^eed  treating  them  as  simple  habits  of  mind.  The  aim  of  and  will  be  acceptable  to  writers  who  wish  to  learn  the  art  and  subscribers.  Five  copies  will  be  sent  for  sixteen  dollars, 

the  writer  is  to  urge  the  cultivation  of  hahiu  of  honor  and  of  mystery  of  correcting  proofs,  and  have  not  cultivated  the  vii^  Monthly  numbers,  neatly  wrapped  in  green  covers,  sre  iwe 

physical  and  moral  courage,  in  order  to  the  elevation  of  cha-  tue  of  legible  manuscsipt.  Sufficient  instruedon  on  these  ready  for  delivery.  Price,  40  cents, 
racter,  and  he  executes  bis  task  with  sbility.  points  is  given,  and  the  pages  which  contain  k  are  Advertisemenu  received  at  the  rate  of  uisoiiiga 

The  argumanU  and  proofs  brought  forward  in  support  of  alone  worth  the  price  of  dte  book.  The  deseripdon  and  hk-  All  oommunications  on  busiaess  most  be  poet  p-H 

his  possdoos,  ace  ingenious,  often  just,  and  generally  ntg*  tocy  of  the  art  of  prindag,  engmviag,  aad  biadtag,  an  so  Lovu  FiTMnu.Li>  Tasn-rmo,  sole  Editor  aad  Ptoprietor 


Dollars. 

Every  post-master  in  the  United  States  is  allowed  to  lecrlw 
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Che  Eicposftor.  _ 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  27,  1839. 

The  Modtreel  Herald  of  the  23d  insc  contains  a  very  able 
analysis  of  a  leport  on  the  boundary  question,  drawn  by  Mr. 
Solicitor  General  Stuart,  while  iu  London  as  delegate  from  the  i 
Quebec  Coostitutional  Association.  This  report  ottenipts  to  | 
prove  the  claims  set  up  by  the  United  States  to  be  unfounded,  and  ^ 
there  tlie  matter  rests  for  the  present.  j 

The  Woodsti  .'k  Times  of  Nova  Scotia,  states  that  four ; 
companies  of  the  69tli  regiment  of  regular  truu}>s  were  in 
garrison  there,  and  one  at  theGrand  Falls,  with  a  detarhroent 
St  the  mouth  of  the  Restook.  Tlie  officer  in  command  is  in- 
slnirted  to  seize  all  the  timber  cut  on  the  disputed  territory, 
which  may  be  attempted  to  be  passed  into  the  St.  John. 

THEATRICALS. 

Both  houses  have  dune  excellent  business  during  the  week. 
Mr.  Burttm  at  the  National,  has  turned  his  comic  powers  to 
much  better  account  than  we  liad  anticipated,  after  the  towr. 
had  sdmost  became  satiated  with  novelties  of  every  kind  and 
description;  while  Mrs.  Sluman  and  Mrs.  Shaw  at  the  Park, 


such  as  had  not  been  seen  within  the  walls  of  “Old  Drury,” 
ktr  many  a  heavy  month  past.  More  we  cannot  say,  for  this 
week,  being  unexpcMrtedly  driven  out  of  our  latitude,  by  the 
pressure  of  other  niattcT. 


ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

ON  THE  PROPOSED  MONUMENT  TO 
DE  WITT  CLINTO.N. 

Ye  men  who  claim  your  Inithrigbt  here, 

III  this  fair  land  his  genius  blest. 

Will  you  refuse  some  stones  to  rear. 

To  mark  where  Clinton’s  ashes  rest? 

Those  hands,  that  in  your  service  toiled. 

Urged  by  a  spirit  good  and  true ; 

That  head,  whose  mighty  powers  were  joined. 

In  forming  some  great  plan  for  you .' 

That  heart  which  bent  in  unison 
With  every  high  and  lofty  thought. 

Whose  strings  were  snapped,  iu  measure  done. 
Inur’d  by  the  discord  envy  wrought ! 

WTiere  rests  that  heart  T  those  hands  1  that  head  t 
Show  me  the  tomb  a  nation  raised— 

I  know  not  where,  forgotten,  dead. 

They ’ve  begg’d  and  found  a  borrowed  grave. 

An  unknown,  scanty  spot  of  earth. 

Within  a  crumbling  tottering  vault. 

Proves  our  best  tlianks  to  him,  whose  worth 
C>ur  public  weal  can  still  exalt. 

Ye  few  who  plead,  with  glorious  seal, 

(Mid  faction’s  ceaseless,  jealous  ire,) 

His  monument;  must  sound  a  peal 
i/ore  loud,  of  eloquent  desire. 

Ami  rouse  deep  dormant  gratitude 
To  wipe  away  our  country’s  stain  ; 

Denying  yet,  the  king  refused 
Remembrance  of  her  Clinton’s  name. 

Afrii  17. 

SELECTED  POETRT. 

CHANGE. 

BT  L.  B.  L. 

Ws  say  that  people  and  that  things  are  changed  ; 

Alas !  It  is  ourselves  that  ehaMe :  the  heart 
Makea  all  around  the  mirror  of  itself. 

Where  are  the  flovera,  the  beautiftd  flowera, 

That  haunted  your  hoitiea  and  your  hearts  in  the  springT 
Where  is  the  sunsbine  of  earlier  hours  t 
Whare  is  the  mttric  that  birds  used  to  bring  T 
Where  are  the  fknrers  T — why,  thousands  are  springing. 
And  many  bir  Krangers  ate  tweet  on  the  air ; 

And  the  bii^  to  the  sunshine  their  weloome  ere  singings 
.  Loeh  rowtd  m  oar  valley,  and  then  qaeitiea  “Where  P* 


Alas,  my  heart’s  darkness  I  I  own  it  is  summer, 

Tliough  little  ’tis  like  wbat  it  once  used  to  be: 

I  have  no  welcome  to  give  the  newH-omer; 

Strangely  the  summer  seems  altered  to  me. 

’Tis  my  spirits  are  wasted — my  hopes  that  are  weary; 

These  made  the  gladness  a.-id  h-auty  of  yore: 

To  the  worn  and  the  withereil  even  sunshine  is  dreary. 

And  the  year  has  its  spring,  thiHii;h  our  own  is  no  more. 

THE  CORSAHL 

Some  weeks  since  we  spoke  of  a  buccaneer  looking 
ciaft  that  had  been  seen  bearing  down  u{M>n  us  with 
all  sail  set,  but  which  mniii  stood  away  to  tlie  Norward  “  with¬ 
out  even  tiekangiug  $igaal$,  or  giving  the  least  token  that 
she  belonged  to  a  civilized  eommuni/y.”  An  idle  friend, 
who  prowls  about  newsrooms,  told  us  that  this  remark  had 
been  noticed  in  the  last  log  of  tlie  Corsair  in  question ;  we  sent 
for  a  copy,  which,  with  some  difficulty,  we  obtained  last  evening 
only,  application  to  tlie  consignee  liaving  proved  fruitless.  We 
have  read  the  entries.  My  eyes  !  what  a  chap  to  into  things 
the  master  of  that  same  craft  must  be  !  Kwping  the  log  is  not 
thcbestofhisqualilk'atioiisthat'scertain.  Tlieexiledduke  could 
“  find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  tho  ruiining  bnxiks,  sermons 
in  stones,”  fee.  and  Baye  read  wliole  policies  of  statc^  in  Bur¬ 
leigh’s  nod ;  but  our  friend  is  really  lit  for  the  for’aid  lookout 
{ in  a  Halifax  fug.  He  sees  too  much.  What  other  u{>tics  c«uld 
have  spied  in  the  trifling  remark  rejieated  above  an  atierlion 
that  be  bad  bcensburtcuming  to  us  in  courtesy,  or  “  so  serious  a 
charge  as  prunouneiug  lum  destitute  of  all  the  characteristics  be¬ 
longing  to  a  civilised  community !”  If  that  master  con  twig 
prises  as  he  does  “  charges” — lie  must  be  worth  double  ration 
on  board  a  roving  cruiser.  Why  all  we  nneant  is — that  the  Cor¬ 
sair  had  neither  spoken  us,  nor  sliown  us  a  flag,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  Captain  Truck  is  required  by  the  law  of  nations  as  re- 1 
cognised  by  civilised  communities.  The  intimation  that  she 
has  “  never  received  the  nsual  exchange  of  signals  from  us,” 
who  sailed  before  her,  seems  to  indicate  that  she  has  put  in 
lately  at  Cove  or  Belfast.  How  could  her  signal  be  returned 
until  she  had  made  one !  But  the  master  mistakes  the  rules 
of  the  service.  It  is  the  new-comer  who  on  .joining  the  con¬ 
voy  tires  a  gun,  and  shows  his  flag ;  upon  whk-h  they  examiiH- 
him,  and  then  give  liim  such  greeting  us  seems  Btting.  The 
strangers  must  not  expect  a  welcome  until  they  liave  seen  the 
cut  of  her  jib,  and  therefore  it  was  we  who  were  entitled  first 
to  “  receive  tlie  excliange  of  signals,”  as  the  Corsair  has  it. 
That’s  the  regulation. 

But  tliis  is  making  all  ton  much  of  a  very  trifle.  In  paying 
a  passing  compliment  to  a  gallant  routemitoi-ary,  whom  we 
esteem  in  all  sincerity  of  purpose,  we  lightly  alluded  to  his 
neglect  of  a  step  usual  ou  the  launching  of  a  new  cruiser,  and 
beyond  this  our  thought  and  word  went  nut.  That  the  omis¬ 
sion  was  “  iiuulveitent”  we  remlily  believe,  and  as  fur  “  repa¬ 
ration”  from  us,  we  need  only  repeat  that  we  meant,  and 
maJ'-j  no  “  charge.”  For  tlie  n-st,  we  appreciate  warmly 
Um-  kind  interest  in  our  cruise  expressed  by  the  Corsair,  and 
'  reciprocate  sinceivly  her  frie(.dly  dis|Hwitiua.  tiinooth  wa¬ 
ters  to  her,  and  summer  breezes ;  may  lier  voyages  be  sjieedv 
and  pruspeitHjs,  an.l  plunder  slio  wlnmi  slie  may,  while  we 
sail  in  her  company,  never  a  word  from  us.  And  so,  though 
we.  too,  carry  a  lung  twenty-four  snugly  under  our  launch,  it 
sliall  be  no  ikult  of  ours  if  wo  prove  nut  good  eamaradot.  But 
iu  the  matter  of  “  signals,”  the  Corsair  will  perceive  that  the 
iiucstion  stands  precisely  where  it  did  at  first. 

OUR  WEEJCLT  GOSSIP. 

We  have  seen  Mr.  Stout’s  statue  ul'  Queen  Vktoria.  We 
have  hovered  round  that  fairy  form  fur  a  whole  evening — we 
have  scrutinized  every  point  and  feature  with  the  untiring  eye 
of  a  person  determined  to  fiud  fault,  and,  taking  it  all  in  all, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it,  one  of  the  most  successful 
eflurts  of  the  art,  that  has  ever  perliaps  been  exhibited  in  this 
country ;  there  is  a  classical  retinenient  of  feeling  about  it,  a 
brooding  stillnese,  a  natural  grace  and  sweetness,  the  touching 
effect  of  which  has  seldom  been  equalled  by  any  other  similar 
production,  wrought  with  the  same  materials ;  and  this  eflbct, 
though  not  so  valuable  as  others  of  a  more  imaginative  and 
poetical  kind,  is  perhaps  quite  as  rare  and  difficult  to  be  pro- 
dooed.  After  a  sbuit  oonrertatioa  with  this  artist,  we  left 
him  mider  tbs  impreftiOB  that  hie  mind  was  coAipieiely  em- 


bued  and  saturated  with  classical  images,  feelings  and  asso¬ 
ciations  ;  and  that  he  has  the  same  Iroling  for  his  ait,  that 
may  be  supposed  to  have  belonred  to  a  Homan  sculptor,  of 
the  time  of  Augustus.  Certain  it  is,  that  this  beautifttl  repre¬ 
sentation  of  England’s  maiden  Queen,  possesses  a  high  and 
peculiar  value,  on  suxouiit  of  its  having  more  about  it,  of  what 
is,  now-a-tlays,  understood  by  tlie  purely  elatnical  character 
tlian  almost  any  other  modern  work  we  are  acquainted  with. 
The  glowing  spirit,  that  almost  ritnl  priueiple  which  belongs 
to  the  hight^st  specimens  of  the  art  is  undoubtedly  not  there, 
but  in  its  place  we  have  that  cliaste  and  graceful  cuirectness, 
that  vestal  purity  and  beauty,  which  is  next  in  vtdue;  and 
which,  in  its  highest  perfection,  is  of  almost  as  rare  occur¬ 
rence. 

We  would  wish  to  be  uiidersUKHl,  however,  that  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  critici.se  this  beautiful  prisluciiuii  of  a  native  artist,  we 
s|H‘ak  <if  it  simply  as  a  work  of  nit — a  jMirely  ideal  concep¬ 
tion,  ami  without  any  reference  to  any  rest-mblance  the  statue 
mny  bo  siqqHised  to  liear  to  the  original,  whk'h  certainly  is 
not  by  any  means  striking.  We  aiv,  also,  boimd  to  say  that 
tln-ru  is  loo  much  stiffness  about  tlie  w  iiist,  while  the  left  arm 
is  so  ungmcefully  bent  as  considerably  to  mar  the  grandeur  of 
efli-ct  throughout  the  whole. 

We  earm-stly  recommend  Mr.  Stout  to  follow  with  perse- 
verani'c  tlie  tiuck  which  unening  nature  has  (minted  out  to 
him.  withiHit  siitTeriiig  himself  to  be  diverted  from  it,  either 
by  injudicious  flatu-ry,  or  th*-  nilvice  of  kxils ;  as  it  would 
lie  a  sad  pity,  if  tlie  exrjuisite  genius  lie  possesses  should  be 
wasted  and  frittered  away  iu  mulli|>lying  the  not  veiy  classical 
heads  of  modern  statesmen  and  (Mibtk-iaiis,  when  it  ought  to  be 
luxuriating  amidst  the  forms  and  images  of  an  ideal  world, 
and  comparing  them  with  those  of  the  real  world  about  it ; 
thus  enabling  itself  to  fulfil  its  high  and  holy  colling,  by  beau¬ 
tifying  this  latter  with  those  glimpses  and  insights,  which  can 
only  come  to  it  through  tlie  medium  of  genius,  knowledge, 
and  practical  skill  combined. 

THE  PARISIAN  AT  SEA. 

From  the  French  of  Engine  Sue. 

CHAPTKR  I. 

“  Matthew  Giiichard  was  the  son  of  Jean  Giiichard,  lock¬ 
smith,  in  the  Rue  Saint-Benoil.  He  was  about  seventeen,  rff 
the  middle  height;  slim,  nervous,  an<l  pale.  He  hail  small, 
twinkling  grey  eyes ;  and  thin,  silky  brown  hair.  His  coun¬ 
tenance  imlicaleil  a  singular  mixture  of  cunning  and  simpliei- 
tv ;  and  his  livid  aixl  wan  complexion  had  that  unhealthy  and 
'  shrivelled  appi-arance  so  common  among  tlie  cliildren  of  the 
poor  and  working  classes  in  Pari*. 

“  In  his  mond  constitution, — if,  iniks-d,  lie  had  a  moral 
ronstituti'in, — .Matthew  was  insolent,  lascivious,  lazy,  and 
gluttonous ;  he  was,  moreover,  a  scofler  and  a  bully.  He  was 
neitht-r  iiit'idfl,  nor  belk-ver,  nor  scejttk-;  but  cd'a  stoical  indil- 
feiviice  ill  matters  of  •^ligion ; — never  invoking  the  name  of 
God  but  in  a  manner  so  deu-sttilile,  that  he  had  much  better 
have  not  invokeil  it  at  all.  But,  in  trntli.  we  must  not  bear 
Uni  haid  uiNin  him  on  tliis  ai  cmiiit  ;  for  tlic  very  first  words 
which  his  father,  formerly  an  Mi-tilk-ry-man,  taught  him  to 
utter,  were  tlie  most  frightful  oaihs.  'I'liese  lessons  formed 
thi*  rei-n-alion  of  the  old  soltlier,  w1h-ii,  after  a  hard  day’* 
work,  lie  was  st-ated  near  his  cxtinguishi-d  fonre.  He  would 
then  place  young  Mattla-w  iqMin  bis  knee,  and  listen  with 
delight  to  the  rem-gado  oaths  lisjH-d  forth  by  the  child. 
SiMiK-liines  bis  wife  woukl  talk  of  pmyers,  and  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  and  tlio  Infant  Saviour;  but  J*-an  Guichard  would 
reply,  *  i’eace,  wom:ui!  1  ikm’t  chouse  tliat  my  boy  sliould 
be  either  a  macroroni  parson  or  a  Jesuit.’ 

“  Now,  in  this  respect,  Mnttliew  did  not  disappoint  the 
expi-ctatiiHis  of  bis  father ;  he  was  no  niaixuruni  parson,  and 
i-ertainly  not  a  Jesuit. 

“  \Vb*>n  hi*  was  ten  yearn  old,  he  would  kick  his  mothee— 
insult  ukl  men — st<'al  old  nails  from  tlie  skiup  to  raise  the  wind 
— do  no  work— ivceive  sound  threshings  from  his  father— and 
spend  whole  days  fium  liurae.  At  twelve,  he  had  already 
cuiniiM-Dced  his  caieer  of  gallantry — had  broken  lamps — beat¬ 
en  die  watcli — and  was  an  admiued  member  of  the  society  of 
mo  Meats  rujele. 

“  As  be  advanced  in  years,  so  his  offences  increased ;  and 
the  torrent  of  his  misdeeds  beeaine  so  strung,  that  it  threats 
died  to  sweep  away  the  reputation,  the  honour,  and  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  Jean  Gukiliaid,  his  lather,  who  had  in  vain, opposed 
to  it,  in  the  form  of  a  dyke,  suuilry  elm  and  oak  cudgels 
broken  upon  the  bock  ot  his  son  Matthew,  but  without  hn- 
prwinf  the  hauils  of  the  youth.  Fortunately,  Jeon  Guichard 
romembeied  an  old  proverb,  commuo  with  the  Pariaiaiis, 
which  leprosenu  a  ship  os  a  sort  of  moral  oess-poot,  uiio 
which  bU  the  filth  aud  rubbish  of  society  is  thrown.  Thus, 
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when  a  youth  of  condition  commits  one  of  those  egregious 
follies,  which  never  occur  but  at  the  dawn  of  manhood,  there 
is  a  meeting  of  tlie  family,  and  a  grave  resolution  passed,  that 
the  young  Don  Juan  must  be  shipped  off  to  tlie  West  ItKlies, 
to  encounter  the  hard  mbs  of  life,  until  he  be  polished  down 
into  discretion. 

“  So  also,  when  a  young  villain,  the  terror  of  the  nciehbor- 
hood,  puts  no  longer  any  restraint  upon  his  cmirnities,  after 
being  threatened ,in  succession,  w  ilh  the  commissary,  a  prison, 
and  the  galiies,  the  climax  is  wound  up  by  saying,  ‘  He  must 
be  sent  to  8«-a.’ 

“  Now  it  happened  that,  one  morning,  Jean  Guichard  en¬ 
tered  hisson’s  b.>d-room,  who,  I  know  not  l>v  what  rhawe,  had 
slept  at  httme.  On  opening  his  eyes,  Mattlicw  shuddered,  for 
he  perceived  tliat  his  father  had  no  cutlgel. 

“  ‘  He  is  certainly  going  to  strangle  me,’  thotight  the  lad. 

“  ‘  Listen  to  me,  Matthew,’  said  old  Guicharil,  coolly :  ‘thou 
art  now  tiftoen  years  old,  ami  tlie  most  consummate  scoundiel 
1  know  ;  blows  have  no  effect  ujKm  you,  and  you  w  ill  die  upon 
the  gallows.  I  hare  lieeu  a  soldier,  but  am  an  honest  man ; 
and  things  cannot  therefore  go  on  as  tliey  do.  Yon  must  come 
willi  me  to  Havre.’ 

“  ‘  When  ’ 

“  ‘  Immediately;  dress  yourself.’ 

“  Mattliew  said  not  another  wonl ;  but  so  soon  as  hi«  clothes  |  sed. 
were  on,  cast  a  sly  glance  at  tlie  dour;  then,  making  a  sudden 
Iwlt,  was  in  a  moment  upon  the  stairs.  But  his  falla'r  lia<l 
watched  his  motions,  and  Matthew,  already  exulting  in  tlie 
anticipation  of  his  escape,  felt  the  muscular  grip  of  his  father’s 
huge  lionds. 

‘“Stiftly,  lad,  not  so  fast,’  said  .lean,  and  preceding  Mat 
tbew  into  the  shop,  onlen-d  his  wife  to  rail  a  cab,  into  which 
the  fatbi^r  and  son  mounted, — a  big  tear  starting  in  the  eyes 
of  the  latter,  when  he  saw  his  inotlier,  in  an  agony  of  grief, 
throw  herself  upon  her  knees  near  the  forge. 

“  From  llic*  call,  Matthew  passed  into  the  diligetice,  aeeom- 
panied  by  his  fatlicr,  who  left  him  not  an  instant.  The  next 
morning  llicy  tti'rivcd  at  Havre. 

“  In  every  coinnieivial  sea-jHirt  town  in  France,  dine  arc 
certain  taveni  k»H!p»^rs,  who  siipjily  unemployed  sea-men  with 
boatxl  and  lodgings  upon  cn'dit.  As  soon  as  the  latter  are  hir¬ 
ed,  diey  pav  tlicir  tavern  bill  out  of  their  advance  of  wage  s ; 
and  on  their  return  from  sea  spend  at  llic  same  tavern,  tin; 
money  they  have  earned  duiing  tlie  voyage.  Then  credit 
again  succeeds  to  reaily  moiM>y;  and  this  goes  on  till  a  \va\e 
off  Cape  Hern,  or  atropicol  squall,  puls  an  end  to  these  alter¬ 
nate  days  of  dearth  and  abundance.  It  is  in  these  taverns 
that  die  masters  of  vessels  recruit  their  crews;  and  to  die 
landlord  of  one  of  them  was  Jcaii  Guirhanl  recommei.dixl  by 
the  conducteur  of  die  diligence  in  which  he  Lad  travelled  to 
Havre. 

“  As  a  measure  of  pr.H'aiitkm,  Matthew  was  prtivisionally 
locked  up  in  u  room,  wiili  gnitcd  windrows  and  dimr  of  ma.i- 
sive  oak,  which  was  not  opened  tiil  the  next  morning  at  9  o’- 
cl(K-k. 

“  ‘  Tlierp  is  the  lad,’  said  .lean  Guichard,  as  he  entered,  to 
a  short,  srpiat,  muscular,  red-nosed,  man,  who  accompanied 
him. 

“  ‘  Is  dial  be  T’  said  tlie  stranger ;  ‘  why  he  is  not  fit  to  light 
the  pipe  of  my  caliin  Imy.’ 

"  But  you  promised  me,  Captain  s  .* 

'“Yes,  and  1  will  keep  my  pnimise.  The  wind  is  fiiir; 
we  sail  at  eleven  and  it  is  now  nine.  Come,  my  Ind,  gel  un¬ 
der  weigh,  end  follow  in  inv  wake.  Thou  hast  a  mre  clia- 
racter  from  thy  father,  and  thy  lMU-.k  shall  soon  bcconK-  ai> 
quaiiited  wiih  a  good  roj'c’s  end.’ 

“Matthew  readily  understood  wliat  was  in  reserve  for  him 
He  cal'-uloted  with  mai-vellous  rapidity  the  riiances  of  escap¬ 
ing,  or  of  suceessfuliy  opjawing  his  father’s  will;  but  finding 
the  odds  against  him,  he  <|meUy  n-sipierl  hiins»df  to  his  taU' 

“  ‘  Come,  Mattl,ew,’  said  Jean  Guichtn  d,  ‘  enibra-e  thy  o'd 
fadHT.  Behave  diyself  well,  correct  thy  emirs,  and  wo  sliaU  I 
meet  again,  hoy.’ 

“‘Never!’  replied  Matthew,  drawing  back  from  the  pater¬ 
nal  embrace,  and  whistling  a  tune  with  the  utmost  noncha¬ 
lance,  as  he  followed  tlie  eaptain. 

But  if  he  ware  never  to  return  !’  thought  Jean  Guichard. 

'  Bah!  a  stray  ]>igruii  always  returns  to  the  dove-cot.’ 

“  Nevertheless,  Jean  Guichard  was  very  sud  for  a  long 
time  after  his  son’s  departure.’’ 

CHACTKR  II. 

“  Meantime,  five  days  had  elapsed  since  the  Cltarmin* 
Lcuina,  a  brig  of  180  tons  burth'm,  bound  to  Piimamhuco, had 
left  Havre,  hearing  off  thi'  only  sou  and  heir  of  the  Gnicbaid 
family. 

“  This  individual,  the  type  and  prototyjie  of  the  Parisian  pop 
ulace,  so  astonished  at  every  diing,  was  astonished  at  no- 
diing,  bocaine  hefoond  analiigiss  e\x*ry  where.  When  a  sailor- 
pointing  to  the  main  top,  said  to  him  *  Parisian,  could  you  get 
up  there,  t’ — Matthew  replkd,  widi  alook  ofcotitempt,  'Thia's 
D^ing  Dew!  I  have  climbed  a  thousand  times  a  mai  de  co- 
eagnt,  rubbed  with  soap,  whicli  is  more  difficult  than  to  climb 
with  ibe  aid  of  thooe  rope*.’  So  saying,  be  mounted  to  tbe 


main  top  with  tbe  agility  of  a  squirrel,  and  without  pusing 
through  lubber’s  hole ;  he  then  descended  by  the  mainstay,  as 
proud  as  a  merry-andrew. 

“‘  What  lies  bis  father  has  been  telling  me,’  said  the  cap 
tain,  seeing  Matthew’s  address ;  ‘  why  the  lad  is  not  so  bad, 
after  all.’ 


half-closed  eye,  and  his  favorite  oath.  The  grey  great  coot 
and  die  oilskin  hat  were  alone  wanring  to  mnxe  the  pirtrait 
perfect.  Then  the  head  cook  bad  his  turn ;  his  twisted  leg, 
and  stupid  stuttering  were  hit  off  with  exquisite  facility. 

“  Nobody  could  resist  Matthew’s  fun.  Every  thing  was  few 
gotten  in  listening  to  him die  helmsman  steered  wrong,  no. 


“Tha  breexe  was  stiff,  and  the  swell  lat’uer  strong.  The  'body  slept  on  boanl,  the  hammocks  wem  deserted,  and  tha 
Salim’S  expected  to  see  Matthew’s  stomach  tumed  inside  out.  ^  open  and  simpl"  eountenanees  of  the  sailors  might  be  seen, 
No  such  thing.  The  Parisian  was  not  at  all  sick  ;  he  nibbled  1  crouehed  in  a  circle  around  him,  listening  w  ith  imperturelils 
his  biscuit,  tore  his  salt  junk  with  his  teeth,  drank  two  rations  i  gravity  to  bis  readily  coined  and  most  monstrous  lies. 

-  ■  '  1.1  /•  L, !  l;,  I  “  As  for  Matthi-w,. he  continued  to  be  a-ioiiished  at  not h- 

I  ing.  The  tailors  hud  anticipated  much  from  the  effect  which 


of  wine,  because  he  stole  one  fisim  a  sailor  belonging  to  his 
mess,  then  went  upon  the  forecastle  to  smoke,  his  pipe 


Has  the  motion  of  the  vessel  no  effect  upon  youT’  said  the  sight  of  negroes,  and  palm  trees,  and  sugar  canes,  and 


an  old  sailor,  who  expected  not  only  to  laugh  at  the  contor- ,  many  things  beside,  would  produce  up*n  him.  All 
lions  of  the  Parisian  during  his  sickness,  but  to  drink  his  wmc  |  ever,  had  no  effect.  T  he  ‘  eternal  that’s  iKUhing 
for  him  when  he  should  be  too  ill  to  mitice  it 


1  concerted  all  their  Iwpes. 


this,  how- 
new,'  His. 
Mattliew  had  seen  negroes  at  Hn- 


“  ‘  That’s  iiodiing  new  !’  Kildly  replied  Matthew.  ‘  I  have  1  binson,  palm  trees  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  had  bought  su- 
plaved  too  often  at  balancing  in  the  Champs-Elysees,  and  '  gar  cane  on  the  Pont  Ncuf,  and  had  actually  made  a  cup  from 
rixle  too  olten  ujion  the  llus«ian  swing,  for  that  to  have  any  a  cocoa-nut  shell  for  his  mistress.  \\  hat  was  to  be  dons 


cft'cct  npin  me’ 


w  ith  so  encyclopvdieal  an  mgnnir.atifm  T  Be  silent  and  ad- 


This  answer  was  aceompatiied  with  clouds  of  smoke,  '  niiiie;  and  that  is  what  tlie  crew  did. 


which,  for  an  instant,  coiiccakhl  every  thing  ai'oiind  fitim  die  i 
I’lU’iiian.  Whi’n  the  smoke  disapp-ai'ed,  the  smiling  face  of  ' 


CHAfTICR  IV. 


It  WRs  on  a  Sunday.  The  Charming  T.cdita,  generally 


die  captain  mi't  his  eye.  The  latter  had  heard  what  had  pas-  employed  in  vtiyages  to  the  West  Indies,  ha.l,  on  this  oeca- 

.  ,  r  1  , 1  /•  1  1  c  j  **“"i  frpightfd  for  Cadii,  whither  she  cairied  Bordeaux 

'  ‘  I  osilively,  said  lie,  ‘the  father  is  an  old  fool ,  then  ad-  and  was  to  bring  hack  .^la-iry  in  return. 


dressing  Matthew,  ‘  Fi'om  this  day,  iaJ,  thou  ait  no  longer  a  ! 
cabin-hoy,  but  u  foivmast  man.* 

“  ‘  As  you  please,’  repli.  d  Matthew,  with  indifference. 


The  Parisian,  surfeiu'd  with  the  West  Imlies,  negn* 
wenches  and  women  <if  color,  was  not  sorry  for  the  change ; 
and  no  sooner  was  die  brig  safely  mtsircd  nlmig-side  tin*  qnuv 


The  next  day  the  captain,  w  ho  had  an  eye  U>  every- thing,  Mattliew,  at  a  singk;  bound,  found  himself  on  shore,  with 

perceived  that  tlie  sailoi-s  of  the  watch  went  togither  below  ;  ^  thirty  francs  in  his  pocket,  a  small-crowned  and  wide-brimmed 


and  listtniiig  at  the  hatchway,  he  heard  a  violent  dispute 
“  ‘  The  ra.scal,’  exclaimt'd  several  voices,  ‘  has  been  put  be¬ 
fore  the  ma-it.  It  is  unjust  to  favor  him  iu  diis  way.  He 
shall  be  keel-hauled.’ 

‘  I  shall,  if  ytiu  are  lient  upon  it,’  replied  theParifian  with 
he  must  delermini  d  coolness,  ‘  but  I  will  be  revenged.  I  am 
alone,  it  is  true:  hut  uo  niaucr — woe  to  him  that  presumes  to 
touch  me.’ 

But,  you  rascal,’  said  the  orator  of  the  crew,  ‘  why  did 
you  presume  not  to  b<’  sea-sick,  tiud  to  go  aloft  as  fast  os  we 
cuuid  T  You  know  it  was  omy  to  fl  itter  the  officers.’ 

‘  Ves,  rooivd  the  oiiici's,  in  riijrus,  ‘  he  did  it  on  purpose.’ 
‘  Li  -ten  to  me,’  said  the  Pari>.iau :  ‘  if  any  of  you  will 


traw  hat  upon  his  head,  decked  out  in  a  pair  of  white  tniw- 
sers  and  a  blue  jacket  with  anchor  buttons.  His  shirt  collar 
was  fastened  by  a  clasp  of  American  berries,  a  love  pn*scnt 
fciim  a  lady  of  Martinique. 

“  The  Parisian  was  endowed  with  a  prodigious  philological 
faculty.  His  process  was  simple,  and  it  enalued  him  to  solva 
every  diflieulty,  without  exception  of  language  or  idiom. 

“  His  m-th'id  was,  simply — whenever  he  asked  an  English¬ 
man  to  dirctu  him  ou  his  wav.  he  wiMild  imita'e,  as  nearly  as 
he  could,  the  riiliciilous  patotM  given  to  tlie  English  in  tha 
Frenrh  plays.  In  addressing  a  (ierman,  his  language  iind’-r- 
went  a  slight  modification,  as  it  also  did  when  lie  spoke  to  an 
Italian  or  an  American.  It  is  trw!  that  this  method  was  not 


fight  me  alone,  let  us  each  lake  one  of  tho,e  la.inted  iniiis  „,^ressful ;  indeed,  sometimes  foreigners  who  would 

(I'Rjking  at  two  manine  spikes,)  and  we  will  see  wlach  is  the  |  yp,,,  pmba'.Iy  have  niidersUiod  him  had  he  addressed  them  in 
-St  man.  ,  :  prop-cr  French,  could  not  nomprelHuid  his  jargon.  This  h« 

“  ‘  l^iiie,  replied  the  orator.  |  attributed  to  olistioarv,  ill-breeding,  or  national  j"aloiisv ;  and 

‘ThefadKideiidt-dly  deserves  to  be  keekhouJed,  diouglit  it  mu.t  bo  confess.^’ that  .Matthew  Guichard  never  exiieri- 


ihe  catitain:  ‘  die  son  is  an  cxc'llei.t  fellow.’ 

“  The  captain  haviitg  interposed  his  aiiihority,  th"  dispute 
endeil,  hut  the  fight  took  place  in  the  evening,  and  the  Paii- 
sian  was  the  coiujucroi'. 

From  that  day,  nobody  on  biKird  presumed  to  molest  our 
hero,  who  enjoyed  t  ic  etLeem  of  hi*  ojficert  and  the  frieml- 
thip  of  hit  contradc* 

CIIAPTKR  III. 


enced  that  embarrassment  and  timidity  grnernllv  f^lt  bv  a  fo- 
ivigiier  in  a  country  whose  lauguage  ho  does  not  understaiKl. 

“  Thus  the  Parisian  wnlitol  on  with  as  linn  a  step,  oisl  ai 
little  concern  as  if  he  had  studied  for  seven  years  the  gram¬ 
mar  of  Ihslrigue*  y  Benia  at  Badafos  or  Toledo. 

“  As  Matthew  advanced,  the  coup  d' ail  pleased  him. — 
That  auimatod  multitude,  those  pictuiesqno  costumes,  tlie 
men  with  small  hats  and  long  brown  cb.Kiks,  the  women  with 


“  Had  the  eaptain  been  endow,  d  with  the  faculty  of  nnaly-  stitin  or  silk  slaies,  those  small  fi*et,  short  petticoats,  dre-sit 
sis  be  certainly  would  have  end'  d  it  into  ucUoa  with  regard  to  fitting  closely  to  the  shtipe,  and  iia'-.tial  flowcm  seattered  w  ith 
tlie  cluinn  lcr  of  MiUihew  Guichuitl.  But  the  worthy  man  so  much  taste  among  their  dark  ai . I  luxuriant  hair — their  gait, 
never  aiiaiyseil ;  he  coutenti  d  himself  with  heating  the  Pari-  in  short  their  walk,  their  t>dcro, — all  rhi  ^  excited  the  anient 
sian  or  overwholmiiig  him  with  favoui-s,  according  to  his  cpi-  aitenuon  of  our  hero,  svho  men'-iHy  compared  these  beauties 
nion  of  Matthew’s  deseits.  VVidioiit  amusing  himself  by  trai’-  to  die  women  of  color  in  the  West  Indies, 
ing  eflecu  to  causes,  lie  apppeciau-d  only  results;  ha  muile  \  “  As  he  jiasserl  by  a  flight  of  steps  Icrding  to  the  ramparts, 

up  his  accounts,  as  he  c^iiied  it,  and  then  [;aid  tlie  balance —  '  he  lilted  up  his  eyes  and  perceived  a  fi  malo  near  the  top. 
kicks  or  haii|K'nce,  a  butlet  or  a  glass  of  grog,  as  might  be.  '  ascending  lh>-  remaining  steps  v/ith  great  npklitv.  This  rap’d 
“  Meantime  two  years  luui  expii’  d,  during  wliich  it  is  diili-  ascant  cimhled  him  fo  perceive  a  heauliruny  moulded  leg,n:id 
cult  to  soy  w’lu  thcr  the  sum  u>t:d  v.’ai.  iu  fav.ir  of  buft'ets  or  Ar  Jalusian  foot,  which  indue,  d  him  to  rin  up  th-'  steps  him- 
g'.a-sesol  grog;  lor,  in  point  of  fiict,  our  laro  was  neither IkI- ;  s.  !f,  and  overtake  the  fair  la.ly  v.(ho  displayed  such  tlmrms. 
ter  nor  worse  than  at  first— young  sf.ul  iisevl  to  Iht!  parching  As  he  pissessed  miK’h  more  assm m  »  liiaii  d  oidity,  he,  with 
otinospiiere  ot  Pai-is,  becomes  bi-’.ideiied,  and  piesei-ves  fore-  great  familiarity,  approtrlK'il  th-?  young  gu-l — fi.r  slie  wa«  • 


ver  tile  first  impression. 

“  Thus  M-atUu-w  had  hrraighl  with  him,  ard  mair.tninesl  .  liu’e,  said,  in  a  kind  *o 


young  ^rl,  and  a  wry  pretty  ouc  to  > — ai  d  looking  in  hef 
«  I'reiich  paUdt,  v  iii  h  he  uiaiie  to 


that  call  less  idleness,  and  Uiai  nervous  au.l  mslatitaneous  ac-  resemhie  Spanish  in  sound  a»  tniicli  as  possible,  ‘  Spanish  «rid. 
tiv’ity  which  characterize  his  rare.  If  there  was  any  thing  la-  you  are  very  beautiful !  ’  T  he  young  girl  blnslied,  iniiied,  and 


b'lrious  to  do  in  line  wea'.lier,  the  Piu  isian  v.-as  s!ii^-,iish.  lazv, 
and  taciturn ;  but  wlam  the  wind  whistied  nod  tb.i  ibunder 
roared,  it  seemed  as  if  tho  storm  produced  a  reaction  upon 
his  iniuble  temperament,  and  centupled  his  strength  and 
energy.  In  such  timos  lie  was  seen  at  the  yai-d-tinn  in  the  post 
of  danger,  as  cixd  and  steady  as  on  old  sailor:  but  when  the 


louM"d  her  pace. 

“‘Wlvre  the  devil  did  I  learn  .Spneish?  ’  ejarnlated  tho 
Parisian,  c.-vtain  of  liaving  been  understood,  and  followir^ 
with  eager  steps  his  new  con-piost. 

“  Just  opiptisile  to  the  custimi-lieuse  the  lady  descended, 
turned  her  head,  looked  at  the  Pari  -ian,  cross^  die  Itllis 


line  weather  returned,  he  sunk  tiito  his  lomier  apulhy,  and  |  square  de  la  Torre,  ainl  entiued  an  a'^ol.-iing  street. 


became  what  he  was  before— vvlnit  a  Parisian  alwavs  is  and  i 
always  will  he — lazy,  insolent,  fond  of  bantering,  biicause  be 


The  Parishnn,  animated,  exalted  to  eiitlinsiasm,  and  de¬ 
lighted  with  his  r^mqiiest,  eagerly  followed.  He  w.’is  jnst 


possessi  d  die  vivacious  and  picturesque  spirit  of  the  Parisian  |  about  to  cross  the  street,  wlien  he  heard  a  reli<rimis  ehnnt, 
jKipulacc,  and  cunning,  because  he  was  not  stmng,  althcaigh  j  amf  saw  a  long  file  of  [wiiitents  issue  fnim  a^neiglihoriiig 


by  his  gab  (let  us  be  pardoned  this  vulgaiity,  tor  it  alone  can 
convey  the  nieaiiing)lie  had  gaiiH  d  a  wond  -rful  ascendency 
over  tlie  crew,  and  even  over  the  capn-un  himsidf. 

“  No  matter  wlietber  the  Parisian  was  put  in  irons,  sent  up 
the  shrouds,  or  started  with  a  rope’s  end,  he  tost  not  a  single 
joke,  nor  was  his  sleep  a  wink  less  sound.  He  would 
take  ufi'  every  body ;  tbe  captain  first,  with  his  hoarse  voice,  his 


street.  At  the  head  of  tbe  procession  were  home  htntems, 
next  banners,  relk’s,  shrines,  and  flowers,  followed  liy  the 
Host.  Next  came  the  governor.  In  short,  this  was  a  solemn 
procession  to  ask  Heavea  (hr  a  little  rain;  for  tbe  drought 
was  frightful  in  the  year  of  grace  18*29. 

“  The  Parisian,  instead  of  joining  the  multitude,  uttered  a 
dreadful  oath,  fur  the  procession  stopped  tbe  way,  and  hs 
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ti^Med  leM  he  should  lose  sight  of  the  blnck-eyed  Andalusian 
giri.  The  pofMilace  baivd  the^  heads  at  the  6rst  sound  of  the 
tattle  carried  by  a  white  monk,  who  led  the  way.  But  our 
friend  Matthew  kept  his  hat  upon  his  bead,  raised  himself  on 
tip-toe,  stretched  out  his  neck,  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 
and  saw  nothing — neither  the  black  mantle,  nor  the  blue  and 
white  rioletsatthe  side  of  a  head  adorned  with  shining  ebon  hair. 

A  grey  monk  approached,  bearing  a  lantern,  on  the  glass  of 
which  were  painted  figures  of  men  in  the  midst  of  flames. 
He  pointed  to  these  figures  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  presentetl  a  money-hox  for  the  touU  ia  purgatory. 

“  Erery  body  knelt ;  some  gave  money,  others,  in  whispers, 
pointed  out  the  Parisian,  who  was  leaning  upon  the  back  of 
the  lanterned  monk,  and  endeavorring  thereby  to  raise  him¬ 
self,  so  that  he  might  try  to  discover  his  fair  Andalusian. 

**  At  this  moment,  a  splendid  shrine  of  gold,  set  with  jewels, 
which  contained  the  arm  of  St.  Sereno,  excited  the  general 
attention  and  respect  of  the  multitude.  Our  hero  alone,  who 
had  remainesl  standing,  interrupted  the  general  silence  by  one 
of  those  cries  peculiar  to  the  populace  of  Paris,  which  are 
sometimes  heanl  at  the  theatres  of  tlie  Boulevards.  The  fart 
is,  he  thought  he  distinguislicd  the  black  mantle  and  the  blue 
and  white  violets,  and  he  uttered  a  cry  of  recognition  after  his 
own  fashion. 

.“  This  savage,  guttural,  and  sacrilegious  cry,  made  every 
one  look  up;  and  when  it  was  seen  that  tlic  Parisian  had 
remained  standing,  with  his  hat  on,  before  the  arm  of  St. 
Sereno,  there  arose  a  murmur  of  indignation, — it  was  at  first 
a  low  mnnnur,  but  it  increased  by  degrees,  like  a  storm  get¬ 
ting  to  its  climax,  and  wlien  an  air  of  impudent  and  stem  de¬ 
fiance  sras  assumed  by  the  Paridan,  it  burst  forth  with  fright- 
fiil  energy.  In  tlie  meantime  the  Host  was  advancing,  with 
its  fringes  of  gold  reflecting  the  ardent  beams  of  the  sun,  its 
waving  plumes,  and  the  voices  of  the  monks  of  I.A  Merced 
vigorously  accentuating  the  lieaiitiful  poetry  of  the  Bible. 
Time  pressed:— the  rash  Parisian  was  detetmtnod  in  his 
resistance.  He  held  his  hat  upon  his  head  with  both  hands, 
and  swore,  with  hideous  blasphemies,  that  no  one  had  a  right 
to  make  him  kneel  against  his  will. 

"  The  host  was  close  by ;  and  a  struggle  hadng  commenced 
betwreen  an  athletic  Andalusian  and  our  friend  Matthew,  the 
latter  sprung  back  toavoid  a  blow,andfell  atthe  feet  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  who  was  behind  him,  and  accidentally  received  a  rude 
shock.  On  seeing  this,  the  multitude  cried  out.  Sacrilege ! 
Impiety!  Down  with  the  Frenchman!  The  tumult  became 
dreadful,  and,  in  spite  of  the  intervention  of  the  prelate, 

knives  were  drawn,  and - but  we  draw  a  veil  over  the 

horrible  end  of  the  Parisian. 

“  The  French  Consul  took  up  the  matter,  but  as  it  was 
proved  that  the  Parisian  was  the  aggressor,  the  captain  could 
obtain  no  redress. 

“  In  bad  weather  the  Parisian  was  not  much  regretted. 
But  when  the  sea  was  calm,  and  the  Charming  Louisa  per¬ 
forming  quietly  her  six  knots  with  a  steady  breexe,  sometliing 
was  fiaind  wanting  to  the  comforts  of  the  crew ;  and  the  sail¬ 
ors  used  to  point  with  regret  to  a  hen-coop  upon  which  the 
Parisian  always  seated  himself  to  tell  his  wonderful  stories. 

“  Ever  since  his  death  this  hen-coop  has  been  held  sacred ; 
and  an  artist  among  tlie  crew  has  carved  up<m  it  two  anchors, 
surmounted  by  a  tobtscco  punch,  and  bearing  the  following 
mottos  ‘Parisian,  kou>  ikon  ditTsi  make  us  laugh 

“  When  Jean  Guichard  heard  of  his  son’s  death,  he  wept  a 
great  deal,  but  at  length  consoled  himself  with  the  idea  that 
Mattliew  had  died  neither  a  maccaroni  priest  nor  a  Jesuit.” 


DESTTliTOaT  BEADXITOS,  AirEODOTTS 
rAOKTSJSL 

REFLECTIONS. 

Life,  and  the  world,  and  wliotever  we  call  that 
which  we  are,  and  feel,  is  an  astonishing  thing.  The  mist  of 
fiuniliarity  obscures  from  us  the  wonder  of  our  being.  We 
I  are  stnKk  with  astonishment  at  some  of  iu  transient  modifi¬ 
cations,  but  it  is  itself  the  great  miracle.  What  are  the 
rbanges  of  empires,  the  wreck  of  dynastiea,  with  the  opinions 
that  supported  them — what  is  the  birth  and  extinction  of  reli¬ 
gions,  and  of  political  systems,  to  life  T  What  are  the  revolu- 
bous  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  and  the  operation  of  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  compared  with  life  t  what 
is  the  universe  of  stars  and  sues,  and  their  motioos,  and  the 
destiny  of  those  that  inhabit  them,  compiued  with  life  f  Life 
the  great  miracle,  we  admire  not  because  it  is  so  miraculous 
If  any  artist,  I  do  not  say  had  executed,  but  had  merely  con¬ 
ceived  in  his  mind,  the  system  of  the  sun,  the  stars,  and 
piaosts,  they  not  existing,  and  had  pointed  to  us  in  words,  or 
apoa  canvas,  the  spectacle  now  afforded  by  the  sight  of  the 
copa  of  heaven,  and  illustrated  it  by  astroaomy,  what  would 
have  been  oar  admiration  I— or  had  imagined  the  seeaery  of 
dm  aarth,  the  mountains,  and  the  seas,  a^  the  rivers,  and  the 
grass  and  the  ffoerete,  a^  the  varieties  of  the  fcnns  and  the 
■oases  of  the  leaves  of  the  woods,  and  the  eoiors  which  at* 
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pherr,  turbid  or  serene,  truly  we  should  have  been  wonder- 
struck,  and  should  have  said,  what  it  would  have  been  a  vain 
boast  to  have  said,  “  Truly,  this  creator  deserves  the  name  of 
a  God.”  But  now,  these  things  are  looked  upon  with  little 
wonder ;  and  who  views  them  with  delight,  is  considered  an 
entliusiast  or  an  extraordinary  person. 

Tlie  multitude  care  little  fur  tliem.  It  is  thus  with  life,  that 
includes  all.  Wliat  is  life  T  Thoughts  and  feelings  arise  with 
or  without  our  will,  and  we  employ  words  to  express  them. 

V\'e  are  horn,  and  our  birth  is  unremembered,  and  our  in¬ 
fancy  rememliered  but  in  fragmenu.  We  live,  and  in  living 
we  lose  the  apprehension  of  life. 

Death. — By  the  word  death,  we  express  that  condition  in 
which  natures  resembling  ourselves  apparently  cease  to  be 
what  they  were.  We  no  longer  licar  them  speak,  nor  see 
them  move.  If  they  have  sensations  or  apprehensions,  we  no 
longer  psutiripate  in  them.  We  know  no  more,  than  that 
those  internal  organs,  and  all  that  fine  texture  cX  material 
frame,  without  which  we  have  no  experience  that  life  or 
thought  can  subsist,  are  dLssolved  and  scattered  abroad. 

The  hody  is  placed  under  the  ground,  and  after  a  certain 
period  there  remains  no  vestige  even  of  its  form.  This  is  that 
contemplation  of  inexhaustible  melancholy,  whose  shadow 
eclipses  the  brightness  of  the  world.  The  commonest  obser¬ 
ver  is  struck  with  dejection  at  tlie  spectaide,  and  contends  in 
vain  against  the  persuasion  of  the  grave,  that  the  dead  indeed 
cense  to  lie. 

The  corpse  at  his  feet  is 'prophetic  of  his  own  destiny. 
Those  who  have  perceived  him,  whose  voice  was  delightful 
to  his  ear,  whose  touch  met,  and  thrilled,  and  vibrated  to  his 
like  sweet  and  subtle  fire,  whose  aspect  spread  a  visionary 
light  upon  his  path,  these  he  cannot  meet  again.  The  organs 
of  sense  are  destroyed,  ami  the  intellectual  operations  depen¬ 
dent  on  them,  have  perished  in  their  sources.  How  can  a 
corpse  see  and  feel  ?  W'hat  intercourse  can  there  be  in  two 
lieaps  of  putrid  clay  and  crumbling  bones  piled  together. 

Such  are  the  anxious  and  fearful  contemplations,  that,  in 
in  spite  of  religion,  we  are  sometimes  forced  to  confess  to  oui^ 
selves. 

Lore. — The  mind  selects  among  those  who  most  resemble 
it,  that  which  is  most  its  archt^tvfH',  and  instinctively  fills  up 
the  instertices  of  the  imperfect  image,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  imagination  moulds  and  completes  the  shapes  in  tlie 
clouds,  or  in  the  fire,  into  a  resemblance  of  whatever  form, 
animal,  building,  &c.,  happens  to  be  present  to  it. 

Man  is  in  his  wildest  state  .a  social  animal — a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  civiliration  and  refinement  ever  produces  the  want  of 
sympatliies  still  more  intimate  and  complete,  and  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  senses  is  no  longer  all  that  is  desiixHl.  It  soon 
becomes  a  very  small  part  of  thnt  profiHind  ami  complicatetl 
sentiment  which  we  call  love,  which  is  rather  the  universal 
thirst  for  a  communion  not  merely  of  the  simses,  but  of  our 
whole  nature,  intellectual,  imaginative,  and  sensitive,  and 
which,  wlien  individua'.ir.ed,  becomes  an  imperious  necessitv, 
only  to  be  satistied  by  tht*  complete,  or  partial,  or  supposeil 
fulfilment  of  its  claims.  This  want  grows  more  powerful  in 
propmtion  to  the  developeoMmt  which  our  nature  leceives 
from  civilization ;  fer  man  m'ver  ceases  to  be  a  social  being. 

Politics. — Political  contempt,  or  in  other  words,  political 
ridicule,  is  a  conqieiisation  which  the  powerful  k'ave  to  the 
weak.  It  is  like  th«?  wooden  swoi-d  of  haii<H|uin — used  with 
vigor  and  wiekUd  with  force:  but  the  blows  make  a  great 
noise  and  do  Httle  injury ;  he  upon  whom  they  fall,  is  scarcely 
aware  that  he  is  struck. 

Esteem  is  the  small  change  of  glory ;  it  is  the  indemnity 
granted  to  fools. 

It  has  never  been  clearly  proved,  that  men  imlividually  arc 
slaves  under  despotism,  or  free  niuler  liberty.  Political  opin¬ 
ion  is  a  slavery  of  words.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that 
everything  in  politics  lias  on  ultimate  object.  The  politk'al 
arena  resembles  Astley’s,  where  the  horses  make  speed  d«‘- 
vour  distance,  wrilliout  stirring  from  the  same  place.  Nations 
also  feocy  they  are  making  great  progress,  and  yet  they  go 
but  round  and  round  the  citrus,  like  AsUey's  horses. 

People  now-a-days  tur  in  love  with  liberty ;  in  love,  per¬ 
haps,  like  a  man  who  has  seen  the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  wo¬ 
man  upon  a  snuff-box.  How  graceful !  what  beautiful  eyes.' 
what  lovely  features  !— and  the  imagination  sets  off  at  full  gal¬ 
lop.  Thow  inaensible  features  receive  ideal  life  and  anima- 
tiuo,  and  the  fair  being  is  loved  the  more  because  she  is  un¬ 
known.  Then  sacrifices,  journeys,  pursuit  of  the  object,  until 
at  length  she  is  ibund.  And,  after  all,  what  is  she  t  A  wo¬ 
man  who  was  handsome,  whm  the  box  belonged  to  the  father 
of  its  actual  possessor,  but  is  now  not  even  a  shadow  of  her 
former  self,  a^  displays  neither  grace  nor  beauty  of  form. 
She  is,  at  present,  anytfeng  but  a  divinity ;  and  in  her  whole 
person  givM  the  ^  to  the  portrait,  of  winch  some  few  outlinea 
inav  be  traced  in  the  features  of  hre  grand-daughter, 

When  liberty  is  jAseat,  it  is  understood ;  but  when  k  ap> 
pgars  it  beooiaes  iaempraboasilde.  The  rcasoa  is,  that  am 


thing  ever  can  be  perfect.  Oppositioa  will  always  be  brilliant, 
because  it  u  founded  on  what  does  nut  exist ;  but  its  chimeras, 
on  becoming  realities,  undergo  the  fate  of  all  things— they 
chsuige  from  anticipated  good  to  actual  evil. 

And  for  such  follies  do  men  hate  each  other — do  whole  na¬ 
tions  rise,  fight  like  large  armies,  and  die  Hke  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  ! — it  was  for  the  selfsame  reason,  that,  on  the  28th  of 
July,  I  had  no  opinion. 

There  are  men  who  fancy  tliey  have  an  opinion.  Credu¬ 
lous  people  !  who  prepare  at  their  own  cost  a  banc{uet,  of 
which  they  shall  not  themselves  partake.  What  matters  the 
principle  T 

Taxation  is  like  a  river,  which  mme  wish  to  dry  up,  but 
only  to  turn  from  its  course,  so  that  it  may  flow  through  and 
irrigate  tlieir  private  estates. 

7[’he  Mare's  Egg. — An  islander  was  once  obliged  to  go 
into  tlic  town  of  Castlebar  upon  business ;  an<l  among  otlier 
marvellous  things  whkh  tlirre  met  his  sight,  he  was  particu¬ 
larly  stnick  with  the  appearance  ot'  an  earthen  jar  in  a  shtip 
window.  He  inquired  what  this  unknown  article  might  be, 
and  was  informed  that  it  was  a  niair’s  egg,  which,  if  placed 
beside  the  fire  during  the  winU'r,  would  infallibly  produce  a 
foal  tlie  ensuing  spring.  Tie'  price  was  moderate,  and  the 
Achil  man  doterminetl  to  possess  the  treasure,  and  thus  be¬ 
come  master  of  a  horse.  Having  effected  the  purchase,  he 
set  out  on  his  way  rejtiicing — and  before  evening  fell,  came 
within  view  of  his  own  home,  ami  sat  down  upon  a  heathy 
bank  to  rest  himself.  He  placed  his  recent  acquisition  be¬ 
side  him — Imt  alas  !  from  its  spherical  form,  it  rolled  down 
the  hill,  and  striking  against  a  ruck  at  the  bottom,  was  shiv- 
erivl  by  the  blow.  A  hare,  which  had  couched  beneath  the 
stone,  startled  at  the  crash,  spiang  from  her  form  and  went 
off  at  speed.  The  unhappy  Achil  man  gazed,  in  an  agony  of 
despair,  after  what  he  Itelievetl  the  emancipate*!  quailrupetl — 
and  then  exclaimed  with  a  bitter  groan,  “  Mona  men  diaoul ! 
What  a  horse  he  would  have  been.” 


A  pretty  considerable  memory. — Tlie  following  is  related 
by  Dupin  of  the  celebiuted  Cuvier,  whom  he  has  just  suc«»ed- 
ed  as  one  of  the  fiirty  memb*-rs  of  the  French  Academy : — 

“  The  labors  by  which  Cuvier  immortalized  himself,  re¬ 
quired  immense  powers  of  meimiry.  His  mind  was  stored 
not  only  with  several  tb<Misai".l  generic  ami  specific  names  of 
animals  of  every  species,  but  with  the  names  and  implicated 
genealogies  of  every  leading  family  in  Europe,  both  of  times 
past  and  present.  Nay,  as  if  there  were  a  craving  after  east¬ 
ern  luxury  ill  this  play  of  the  memoiative  faculties,  he  eould 
quote  uff-han<l  the  names  ami  dynasties  of  every  Asiatic  prince 
ami  tribe,  little  as  they  seem  deserving  of  the  toil.  He  was 
probably  tlic  best-informed  scholar  in  Eurtipe ;  and  yet  his 
memory  humbled  itself  to  the  meanest  subjects,  ami,  as  one 
who  sought  no  other  kind  of  scholarship,  it  lieaped  together 
all  sons  of  curious  anecdotes,  not  forgetting  the  names  of  the 
parties  ronc(>rne<l ;  and  over  and  above  all  these  recreati<ms, 
faitlifiilly  husbanded  the  very  t*-xt  of  any  lampoon,  epigram, 
or  (iccasional  poem,  which  was  likely  to  acquire  historical  im- 
p*irtance.” 


Card-phryinz  in  Hussia. — The  Ruishins  appear  to  bo  ex- 
trem«'ly  devottxl  to  csrd-playing,  which  th«'y  carry  on  on  Sun¬ 
day  as  much  as  any  oth>  r  day.  I  am  not  speaking  here  of 
gnmbling,  which,  however,  1  fear  is  lamentably  prevalent,  but 
of  th«‘  practice  in  (mlinary  ,soi-icty,  wh.-re  whist  is  the  usual 
game.  Th<’y  sit  tluwn  bi-fiirc  dinner,  which  is  usually  at  three 
or  four  o’clock,  ami  wh:-ti  it  is  announce*!  they  leave  their 
*'anls  on  the  talile,  and  n-sume  tlu'ir  game  the  moment  they 
return  fi-om  the  dinieg-rooin,  «'ootinuiiig  to  play  from  that  time 
till  the  party  d's{N'rses  ;  so  that,  excepting  fiir  those  who  are 
not  carxl-pJoyers,  iheri'  really  is  m»  conversation.  I  obstrva 
every  wh*  re  a  custom  which  is  exceedinrly  «l*r/cnly — namely, 
that  of  nuirking  tlie  state  ef  the  game  by  scoring  it  in  chalk 
ii'Kin  the  table-cloth,  instead  of  using  counters.  Pieces  of 
chalk  and  hnislies  for  erasing  the  figures  are  always  put  on 
the  talile  with  the  cards. — Domestic  Scenes  in  Russia, 


Aphtrrism.—Tho.  one  thing  needful,  is  charity  ami  recipro¬ 
cal  fiirbearamv'.  No  one  is  absolutely  good  or  absolutely  bod. 
A  giant  is  only  twice  the  size  of  a  dwarf,  and  a  dwarf  is  bah' 
a  giant.  But  if  you  must  hate  something — and  hale  is  the 
■pice  of  life,  from  which  it  receives  its  reKsh— hate  what  ul¬ 
tras  and  liberals  will  agree  is  worthy  of  \t— falsehood,  tyran¬ 
ny  and  seljiskness. 

Relations.—"  What  relations  ore  least  regarded  f”  said  a 
Fellow  of  T,  C.  D.  to  a  student  deeper  read  in  Hoyle  than 
Locke ;  afler  a  pause,  the  delinquent  made  a  desjperate  fuses, 
and  answorrd,  "  Pour  relations,  sir,  without  dou^” 

A  Using.— k  gantleman  one  morning  asked  a  littls  basa- 
fewt  boy,  what  his  mother  did  far  a  hvi^.  "  8ha  sam  aoid 
vieuwb,”  was  tW  lapl^, 
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the  great  commercial  emporium,  wa  ihould  luppoae,  would  TT ( 
not  fail  to  receira  a  rarr  liberal  ■oppoct.— HenMld  V 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS.  the  giM  commercial  emporium,  wa  ihould  luppoae,  would  "^OCAL  INSTRUCTION! — CARD. — MRS.  BAILET 

TU  Expotitor.—yfe  have  had  our  attention  rpcentlr  call-  not  fail  to  receira  a  rary  liberal  aoppoct.— CaWtWi  Herald  V  reipectfully  infonni  her  friend*  and  familiei  resident  ia 
ed  to  this  hdWomidal,  which  has  now  reached  iu  tenth  num-  «»d  ExpoeUor.  New  York,  that  her  prof^ion^  en ^ment*  wM  in  future  be 

bcr ;  whI  without  intetiding  to  derogate  in  the  slightest  degree  wholly  confined  to  this  city,  ara  will  thereby  erable  her  to  de- 

from  the  merits  of  other  weekly  papers  conducted  on  similar  We  hare  too  long  orerlooked  this  new  pubhcaticm,  which  is  vote  a  considernw  portion  of  her  tii^  to  the  tostniction  of  % 

principles,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  has  no  su-  a  weekly  quarto,  edited  by  Louis  Fitzgerald  Tasistro.  The  limited  numl^  of  Papi/s  in  we  art  of  Vocal  Munc, 

perior.  Erery  number  evinces  high  talent  on  the  part  of  the  original  articles,  consisting  of  reviews  of  late  publications,  by  ^  Terms  made  known  by  residence,  63  Frank- 

Editor  united  to  untiring  industry  and  a  pure  and  correct  the  editor,  and  other  editorial  essays  and  paragraphs,  together  lin  street,  two  doors  east  of  Broadway.  m30 

taste.  It  should  be  far  more  extensively  cireulated,  and  we  with  the  selection*,  evince  talents  of  the  first  order,  as  well  as  _  TNIVERSITY  OF  NF  W  YORK  —Professor  BRAGAL- 
deem  it  but  a  duty  to  invite  the  attention'of  our  liternnr  read- !  l..Klri>le  ‘s,!^  U  DI  ha*  already  fornied  three  clasu^  for  Dmwing  a«l 

^“rTte  fore^c^i  was  written  last  week,  and  we  may  Tl^t  well  sullLned  by  the  State’  of  New  York  J^ti^  cuTiS^*  frTt 

therefore  add,  that  the  last  number  will  be  found  eciual  in  in-  alone.  Though  we  have  no  personal  knowledgeof  the  editor,  ^  i  H’  K*  f  »i*  t 

wWah  h.«,  preedrf  it,  «.d  of  -hiol  ,0  h.™  >,  wo  mottiioh  him  wwo^Tw.  lot*  »  hb  wort.  .M  mibo-  "i*  I  tlT  It"* 

»th  r.  Cow.  owf  E.,.  I S,  iu  ututllu..  E^ui,  *  J;  “*  “» 


ve  preceded  it,  and  of  which  we  have  yet  we  must  wish  him  success,  so  long  at  his  work  shall  main-  y*  ^  fL,  j  ^ 

re/^.-;V.  y.  Cc.  uad  E.,.  |  iu  present  excellent  characur.-^oiUW*-.  F-ari/y  ^Zlv.  M.’ 

-  INewepaper.  .  •  _ , _ f’ _ t 


In  making  this  short  extract  from  the  Expositor,  wa  will 


The  number  required  for  the  Ladies’ 'Class  is  filled,  and  it 
begins  on  Monday,  February  4th.  Those  who  with  to  go  on 


cess.— AT.  Y.  Gazette. 

Tke  Weekly  Expotitor. — This  periodical,  edited  by  L.  F. 
Tasistro,  losq.,  has  now  reached  iu  tenth  number,  and  has 
fully  sustained  the  reputation  which  it  aimed  to  possess,  and 


fine  taste  and  talent.  He  makes  his  paper  in  some  respects,  an  excellent  analysis  of  “  Mantell’s  Wonders  of  Geolo-  _ ! _ ! _ ' _ _  i _ _ 

what  has  not  been  attempted  before  in  this  country— a  tl^  jjy  ••  Prof.  Ingraham’s  new  work  is  next  in  order  ;  and  “  Life’s  T^LMW(X)D  HILL  COLLEGIATE  AND  COMMER- 

rough  chronicle  of  literary  labor  on  both  side*  of  tlie  Atlantic,  \  Lessons”  follows.  We  can  safelv  recommend  this  publication.  CIAL  INSTITUTE This  Seminary  occupies  a  beau* 

accompani^  by  very  graceful  and  very  just  entidsm.  He  is  ;  jt,  j,  g„„a,  and  the  twaddle  of  too  many  of  our  current  elevated,  salubri.^m*  site  on  the  8th  Avenue  and  104lh 

mdefengable  in  Uns  pursmt  and  bnn^  to  it  tlie  fruits  of  tho-  publications  seems  to  be  carefully  excluded.  To  all  works  g  ^  York,  and  has  been  in 

rou^  reining  and  u  inUmate  acmnuntaiK*  with  the  current  f„r  their  object  to  improve  mankind,  we  lend  our  hearU-  .^ccessfiil  operation  in  this’ place,  under  the  care  of  the  sub- 

^nodical  learning  of  the  d^.  The  moi^  mm^  to^  of  e,t  iwproval.-Fi/fsfturg*  Saty.rday  VUUor.  ^ber,  for  the  last  ten  vuire.  ArrangemenU  are  mule  for 

the  Expositor  ^  undoubted  and  ns  su^ard  of  excelle^e  -  ,  .  .  ,  .  imputing  a  liberal  aial  Extensive  Commereial,  Scientific  and 

such  as  cannot  fail  to  have  a  fav^le  •nfWe  up.m  public  The  reviews  of  the  new  works  from  the  princij^  attraction  ciiZIical  Fxlucation.  The  modern  Languages,  Drawing,  Ac 
foelmg  IU  well  M  public  taste.  We  veiy  heartily  wuh  it  sue-  ^  Exp.»it.a-,  as  they  are  written  in  a  style  of  llie  purest  ^  ^^bt  by  professors  of  experience.  It  U  exclLvelv 
cess.  A.  Y.  aze  e.  _  English,  pleasing  and  forcible.  Montreal  Herald.  ^  Boarding  School.  Strict  attentiuni  s  paid  to  the  moral  and 

..r  . ,  r.  -j  TU-  •  j-  1  j.  If  T  '  -  ....  ,  religious  ediicntion  of  the  pupils.  Tlie  family  worship  at  iIm 

r^e  Weekly  Expontor.— This  pertodical,  edited  by  L.  F.  «  yt*,  Expotitor,"  is  the  name  of  a  weekly  literary  and  p„|t„uuit  Episcopal  Church 

Tasistro,  Esn.,  has  now  reached  lU  tenth  number,  and  has  miscellaneim*  journal,  in  the  style  of  the  London  Athonwum,  jbe  Subs*riU-r  haviiMt  been  engaged  in  this  city  for  the 

fully  sustained  ^  reputiTOon  which  it  aimed  x»  pos^s,  and  gently  commenced  in  New  York,  by  Louis  Fiugerald  Tasis-  „  Principal  of  a  Boanling  Schiwil,  and  i» 

"'ll?*'  confidently  pred.^  of  it,  from  the  well-known  The  numbers  published  are  “  got  up”  in  a  style  conducting  tho  esliwation  J  youth,  can  confidenUy  refi  r  to 

ability  of  the  conducUir.  The  reviews  of  t^  latest  English  caliarly  neat,  in  all  respects;  and  tie:  ability  displayed  in  lU  ^  re»p.>ctable’a™l  intelligent  citizsi.,  who* 

works  at  the  moment^  their  issue  from  ^  English  press  original  papers,  and  the  fairness  of  its  criticisms,  m.utgive  the  ^  btx-n  prep»«*«i  for  C.dlege  or  Commereial 

umI  before  their  republication  in  Amenca,  forrn.  the  principal  Expositor  a  long  and  profitable  life.— Ucrgcaac*  VennoKter.  bi.  tuition.  The  schix.l  is  pk^sant  and  coovenie.,1 

feature  of  ^  contents.  And^style  in  which  Uiey  are  wnt-  -  ,  .  .  ,  of  «-ces.  bv  the  Harlaem  Railrtaul,  being  distant  about  20 

ten,  IS  marked  by  a  polish,  ami  high-wrought  tone  of  feeling  ^he  Expositor.— T\»p  first  four  numbers  of  tlic  above  work  from  the  nearest  point, 

and  cultivation,  seldom  seen  in  any  works  of  tlie  kind.  The  ^re  before  us.  We  have  scarce  had  time  to  more  than  glance  TER.MS  I’ER  ANNUM 

only  fault,  perhajis,  is  too  rich  an  exuberance  of  imagination,  them  over— but  from  what  we  have  read,  our  impression  is  Including  Boitrd,  Tuition,  and  Walking 

which,  though  it  may  occasionally  dazzle  by  lU  extreme  bril-  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  work.  It  is  one  differing  materially  English  in  any  of  the  classes  fl50  00 

liancy,  the  more  sober  rewon  of  the  writer  is  always  pleasing  fc^  numerous  pi-riodicals  that  have  been  of  late  ushered  ^  ^^^ra  charge  for  CUsrics,  per  annum,  30  00 

to  the  reader,  by  the  fertile  fancy  and  the  glittenng  gem*  of  into  existence— lived  their  short  day,  and  departed  “  to  rise  ..  <i  French,  do.  20  00 

original  tlniuglit  and  of  enidition  that  clusters  around  it.—  no  more”— being  devoted  to  a  wider  field  of  information.  It  .<  «  Spanish,  do.  20  00 

Without  adverting  to  the  variety  of  interesting  matter  this  pe-  affneds,  in  its  reviews  of  new  works,  Ac.,  a  rich  treat  to  the  in-  ,<  »  Drawing  do  20  00 

riodical  also  gives  of  everything  ap,M-rt«ning  to  the  literalure,  I  tellectual  mind,  and  we  hope  it  may  receive  an  extensive  cir-  p^^  and  mending,  (when  done’in  the  family,)  10  00 
gossip,  theatricals  ami  news  of  the  day,  or  applauding  i  culation.— KerW  Watchman  and  Slate  Journal.  Pavmente  nimle  quarterly,  ami  in  advaiK-e. 

the  be^ty  of  lU  typographic^  execution  nnd  ,U  freedom  from  =—========  Beil  and  bediling!  towel,  ami  basin,  brushes,  bmdts.  and 

everythmg  ^  co.dd  wvm  of  personality,  harehnes,  or  ind.|-  ADVEKTISEIttElITS.  st*tion«y,  furnUhed  by  the  parents,  or  mmle  an  extre  charge, 

hcacy,  we  l^peak  for  u  fc.m  remling  public  in  general  I  -  Particulars,  as  to  references,  ci«r«i  of  iusina-tka.,  &c.. 

tonCt^ch  we"^^  may  inZie  Cs’ who“Lve  nm  yet^  Co.^'7^Ww*‘av'*  ^  «  J*  ‘“J™  "f  A.  T.  Stew- 

plied  themselves  with  this  work  to  extend  their  patronage  to- ; nent  and  celebrated  musical  composer,  M.  P.  King,  ’’  JAMES  G  RUSSELL  Prineival 

wards  it  as  one  which  has  as  high,  if  not  higher  rluims  to  en-  heg*  respectfully  to  anmmure,  that  he  will  in  future  perma-  -  ‘  - 1-  -  — ’ - _ 

couragemont  than  any  in  the  United  States. — N.  Y.  Evening  nently  reside  in  tliis  city,  and  that  he  gives  instruction  in  the  "IJ AYWARD’S  PICTURE  GALLERY,  corner  of  Broad 
Star.  ,  following  branches  of  music  exclusively  the  Piano  Forte,  Xl  nnd  Cliambers  streei,  (entrance  74  Chambers  *t.,) 

'  Singing  and  Thoroiigli-Bass.  containing  nearly  one  hundred  specimens  of  the  Italian,  Flem- 

TTke  Expositor. — We  are  pleased  to  find  that  this  paper  is  Mr.  KING  especially  invites  the  attention  of  those  parents  ii,b,  Duu  h,  French,  and  English  schools,  among  which  may 
conductod  with  singular  aliility,  tact  and  good  taste.  It  real-  and  guardians,  who  desire  for  their  femiliet  not  a  superficial,  be  enumerated  the  Master  Shipbuilder  and  hi*  W'ife  of  Am- 
ize*  all  that  the  prospectus  promised;  and  we  heartily  wish  it  but  a  sound  education  in  the  fundamental  principlet,  as  well  sterdam,  a  chef  d’eruvre  by  Rembrandt;  Holy  Family,  (fur- 
success.— Sunday  Morning  Aews.  as  practice,  of  music— an  essential  object  too  frequently  lost  merly  in  possession  of  the  Empress  Josephinei)  bv  Raphael; 

- ;  sight  of  by  mmlero  learner*.  And  be  trusts,  from  hi*  long  and  Infant  Savior,  by  Cotregio;  I>ce  Homo,  Madimna  and  St. 

The  language  of  the  ixlitor  is  pure,  accurate,  and  often  successful  experience  a*  a  teacher,  both  in  London  and  the  Catharine,  by  Guido;  ^  celebrated  E'ruit  Piece  bv  Van 
graceful;  and  his  feelings  seem  to  la*  entirely  under  the  con-  United  States,  and  from  his  scrupulous  punctuality  and  ntten-  Aelst,  from  the  Gallery  of  M.  de  Durtin  at  Brussels*  Moun- 
trol  of  bis  judgment.  He  is  severe  without  muniseiiess,  nnd  tion  to  his  pupils,  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  favor  and  sup-  tainous  Landscape,  by  Bergham,  from  the  collection  of  Sir 
amiable  without  sycopl^cy.  Nor  doe*  he  leave  his  readers  port  of  his  friends,  and  of  the  musical  public  in  general.  James  Stuart,  ot  F.dinboru;  Seaport  in  the  Mediterranean,  by 
without  the  means  of  judging  for  tliemselves.  Hi*  copious  Mr.  King’s  term*  may  be  known  and  obtained  at  Messrs.  Salvator  Rosa;  Herod’s  Baix)uet,  Chri.st  and  his  Disciples  «t 
and  continuous  extracts ofu*n  amount  to  a  pretty  fair  analysis  Firth  A  H^ls,  No.  1  F'ranklin  Square;  or  up  town  at  Mr.  Emmaus,  Salvator,  Mundi,  Ac.,  by  Ruben*;  Group  of  Pi.ul- 
of  the  subject  he  reviews.  Viewing  his  juifn-r  merely  in  this  Thomas  Powell’s,  14  Walker  *t.,  at  eitlier  of  wlik-h  places  by  Hunde  Roeber;  St.  Si-bostian,  Cliaritv ;  Portraits  nf 
light,  it  is  higUy  valuable  ;  but  his  own  thoughts  are  not  by  communication*  may  be  left.  m9  Clinrlc*  1st.  of  England,  of  Sir  H.  Digby,  ami  of  H.  Lilirrti, 

any  means  unimporttnt.  Possessing  a  strong  mind,  and  a  ^  77  “““ - -  by  Vandyke;  Village  Kerrni**,  by  Tenic’u* ;  Landsimpe,  bv 

good  education,  his  criticisms  are  generally  sound,  ami  always  T  BABIN,  b  RLNCll  1  EACH  hK  at  the  V>  ashington  In.  R„v,auel ;  Portiaits,  bv  .Sir  Joshua  RevnoUls;  Formvmrd,  by 
entertaining.  To  parenu,  engag<*d  in  tlie  eilucotion  of  chil-  J  ,  stitute  New  York,  begs  to  inform  the  public,  that  he  has  Morlaiid;  togetlier  witli  tlie  works  of  tarracci,  Murillo, 
dren,  this  paper  will  be  an  important  auxiliary.  It  will  lead  two  or  three  hours  to  dispose  of,  (in  the  afternoon  from  2  to  ratti,  Cuypi  Ostade,  Backhuysen,  Storck,  De  Noys,  Borgig 


AOVXRTXSEBOilXITS. 


“  “  French,  do.  20  00 

“  “  Spanish,  do.  20  00 

“  “  Drawing  do.  20  00 

Pew  rent  nnd  mending,  (when  done  in  the  family,)  10  00 
Payments  made  quarterly,  ami  in  advam^e. 

Be<l  and  bediling,  towel*  and  basin,  brushes,  books,  and 
stationary,  furnished  by  the  parents,  or  made  an  extra  rhargr. 
Particular*,  as  to  reference*,  ciairte  of  iu*tniction,  Ac., 


exercise  and  improve  their  critical  acumen,  and  atfurd  much  week. 

salutary  amasement.  We  sincerely  tliink  that  but  few  peri- - 

odicals,  at  the  present  time,  are  better  calculated  to  exert  over  ^7" O 
our  literary  taste  a  more  beneficial  influence  than  the  Exposi-  X  i 
lor. —  Tke  Western  Emporium.  countr 


Hj  vTI  ^  Artists  pri\ileg*-d  to  copy  on  term*  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Y OUNG  MAN  S  AID  to  Knowledge,  Virtue,  and  Happi-  yy  h aY W ARD,  Publisher,  and  importe7of  En£^  F.* 

X  ness,  bv  Rev.  H.  Winslow.  “To  the  vounr  menof  our  <rrsv;nir«  ■«  >b<n.-e. 


our  literary  taste  a  more  beneficial  influence  than  the  Exposi-  X  ness,  by  Rev.  H.  Winslow.  “To  the  young  menof  our  graving*,  a*  above. 
tar.- Tke  Western  Emporium.  country,  with  sincere  and  earnest  desires  for  their  highest  use-  rriHE  WOKl^'l 

““  fulness  and  happiness,  this  volume  is  affectionab'ly  and  •**  I  x  v- 

We  have  examined  the  last  two  or  three  nninbers  with  at-  spectfully  dedicated  by  the  author.”  For  sale  by  kT****^^  fc" 

tendon,  which  are  occupied  to  a  considerable  extent  with  re-  S.  COLMAN,  141  Nassau  street.  **  “**  *■' 

views  of  new  works,  and  were  gratified  to  find  so  much  talent - - - — - 

and  research  evinced  throughout  the  wliok*  sheet.  The  editor  1 1  iHE  YOUNG  MOTHER’S  GUIDE— and  Nurse*  Guide,  CH 

is  a  forcible,  fluent,  and  pleasing  writer,  and  executes  his  task  J-  containing  advice  on  management  of  infants,  Stc.,  by 
with  cunsiderable  tnot  and  ability,  showing  that  be  it  well  con-  R.  8.  Kitssm/M  D.  Second  edition,  for  tale  by  N  A  R . 

versant  with  the  subjectsof  which  be  treats.  Snoh'a  wotk,  in  EZRA  COLLIER,  148  Nassau  street.  No.  11  Wall  Si 


TMIE'WOKKS  oV  CHESTERFIELD-INCLUDING  to 
Letters  to  hit  Sou,  to  which  is  prefixed  aa  original  LH* 
of  the  author.  First  complete  American  Edition.  One  vuk 
ume  8vo.  Just  published  and  for  sale  by 

CHARLES  J.  FOLSOM,  40  Fulton  streec 

NARINE  A  CO’S  PRINT, 

No.  11  Wail  Srurr,  Coi(>»  or  Broad,  Nkw  York. 


